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PitEFiCB, For splendour read the splendour. 

Ihthoductiqn, Tape ii, Une 8. Full atop after Art. 

do iff, lout line For, Somal tcitHoe read 
• a 'Social neienee, 

do v, line 4 For Brancwood read Brantwood. 
do v, line 30 For minute read a minute, 
do vi, line 8 For ashlonishly rend astonishingly, 
do vi, line 16 For conertinn read connection. 
do vli, lino 17 For sadden* read saddened. 

do vif, line 24 For Sesame an read Sesame is 
an etc. 

do 102. line 9. For famous read famous. 
do 108' line 13, For discaverd read discovered, 
do 103. line 16. For effectxon Tead ajfeetxon. 
do 104. liuc 4. For just read Just. 
do 105. line 9. For translated read translate, 
do 106. line IS. For sprit read spirit, 
do 107. line 6, For prepare out read prepare. 
do 107, lihe 24, For st-rong read strong, 
do 107, hne 32, For oppressor read oppressed. ' 

do 109, line 18, For tombstone read a tomb • 
stone, 

do 115, line 2, For man read meti. 
do 115, line 81, For folith read foolish. 
do 117, line 19, For or whom, read of tohom.' 
do 121, line 21, For pronmtncer read prenunced, 
,do 123, line 20, For represants read represents. 
do 127, line 7, For sking read ski'ing, 

( do 129, line 7, For begger read beggar. 
do 133, line 22, For Appollo read Apollo, 
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Page 181, line 15. For payment rend pavement. 

do 181, line 32, For Englishmen read English - 
man. 

do 132, line 28, For jew read* Jew, 
do 138, line 2, For daughter, Cordelia hit, 
( read daughter Cordelia: but being etc, ' 

do 131, line 15, For eonde.mned read con- 
demned. 

do 181 line 17, For Redga-nntled read 1 led- 
gauntlet, 

do 186, line 21, For cottdemend read condemned. 
do 188, line 1, For Poin ices read Polynias 
do 188, iline 11, Insert comma after sacrificed. 
do 188, line 17, For Tun read Tauri, ~ 
do 183, line 19, For Euripde's read Eitiipidet ’ 
do 188, line 21, For A ppollo read Apollo, 

do 138, line SO, For English language read the 
English language . 

do 189, line 2, For Eiry read Faerie. 
do 1 89, line 9, For delirerd read delivered. 

do 139, line 20, For the women read that 
•women. 

do 140, line 7, For emebile read e mobile, 
do 140. line 10, Fcr Eegoletto read Rigolrtto, 
do 142, line 2‘ For prlosner read prisoner. 
do 142, line 24, For flow mid flowing. 
do 144, line 17, For refemee read reference, 

do 145, line 18 Fot Mereleme read Made- 
leine. 1 i 

do 145, line' 18 refemee read reference. ‘ 

do 145, line 13 Delete inverted commas after 
him. ■ • ■ . . i 

do 145,' line 35, Insert 1 inverted commas 
• after ch, -viii. 20, < • 1 • < 



PREFACE. 

In editing Sesame and Lilies for Indian students 
I have had in mind the requirements of the Board 
of High School and Intermediate Education. The 
student should not only grasp the meaning of these 
two essays, but endeavour to form a critical esti- 
mate of the poet’s thought and expression, to 
notice his peculiarities, and generally to pass judg- 
ment on what he has read. - 

Sesame , or Kings* Treasuries , is a plea for the 
reading of good books and the establishment of 
public libraries. In it we see too Ruskin’s hatred 
of the greed, materialism and ugliness of Nine- 
teenth Centuary Civilisation. 

Lilies or : Queens ’ Gardens is a beautiful and 
chivalrous estimate of woman and place in society, 
as well as an attempt to lay down the principles 
which should govern her education as the comple- 
ment of man, the guide and controller of his 
household, the former of public opinion, the loving 
and sympathetic helper of “all who are desolate 
and oppressed.” 

We can not read these leotures without noticing 
Ruskin’s knowledge of what is best in literature 
and art, and especially his familiarity with the 
Bible. We are impressed with splendour, tho fire, 
the pity and patbos of his style. 

We notice his limitations too, the exaggeration 
(and injustice) he permits himself bordering 
sometimes on hysteria, his sentimentality and 
impracticability. Let the student find examples 
of these for himself. 
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While reading for pleasure and profit the stu- 
dent should bear in mind also what is required of 
him in the examination. “Candidates will be 
expected to show a close familiarity with the text 
including the meaning of words, construction of 
sentences, historical and other allusions, as well 
as knowledge and understanding of the subject 
matter. They should be able to indicate contexts, 
and to paraphrase and explain any difficult 
passages in simple and correct English.” 


Agra College, 1 
The 15th June 1923. f 


T. C. JONES. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


X. Life of John Rushin. 

Jolm Ruskin wns born in 1819 in London. Hia 
■father was a prosperous wine merchant of Scottish 
•extraction! and Jolm Ruskin was bis only child. c 
To bis mother be owed bis early acquaintance with 
the Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress, books which 
strengthened bis thought and style throughout 
life. His father was a man of litera ry and artistic 
tastes. Ho loved natural scenery, paintings and 
drawings, and romantic literature. Under his 
guidance young Ruskin read Scott’s novels, Pope’s 
translation of Homer, Shakesponro and Byron. 
When travelling in the interests oE business his 
father would take the boy with him and show him 
all the natural and architectural beauties they met 
with on "their journies. His natural sense of beau- 
ty, thus stimulate d, found further nourishment in 
travels on the continent, when, armed with brush 
and pencil, and accompanied by his devoted pa- 
rents, he explored the wonders of the Rhine, Swit- 
zerland and Italy. In 1837 Ruskin went into resi- 
dence at Christ Church, Oxford. Learned in art 
( and literature, he knew 7 little Greek; but ho worked 
at the prescribed courses, though they did not in- 
terest him, and took his B. A. degree with credit 
in 1812. His university career was disturbed by 
an unrequited passion for a beautiful French girl, 
•and interrupted "by serious illness, but he gained the 
oneuniversity honour for' which he seriously strove— 
the Newdigate Verse Prize. His parents’ hopes 
that he might be a poet and a prelate were doomed” 
to disappointment. He declined to enter the church 
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or to embrace his father’s calling, for already ho 
dimly perceived that his mission Jn life was to be 
the prose poet of Nature and Art In 1843 ap- 
peared the first volume of his Modern Painters , a 
work in five volumes the last of which was publish- 
ed in 1860. 

Originating in a passionate desire to defend tlm 
' work of Turner, the great landscape painter, ag- 
ainst the striot ufe s_of Blackwood’s magazine the 
book developed into a veritable encyclopaedia of 
art in which Baskin advocated a return to Nature, 
'showing that the truest artist is he who most faith- 
fully studies and reveals natural beauties and the 
(ideas underlying them. While engaged upon his 
great task Buskin found time to do other work 
also. The Scven Lamps of Architecture (1849) are 
■a series of ’‘ sermons in stones.* The “ lamps ” are 
Ithe lamps of Sacrifice, of Truth, of Power, oEBeau- 
^ty, oE Life, of Memory, of Obedience. A build- 
ing, like Nature, should represent true and beau- 
tiful ideus. It should not bo a sham, but look what 
it is, and satisfy the .purpose for which it is built. 
The Stones of Venice (first volume, 1851) taught 
'the laws of constructive art, and the dependence of 
all human work or edifice for its beauty on the 
happy life of the workman. It had, Baskin said, 

“no other aim than to show that this Gothic architec- 
• ture of Venice had arisen out of, and indicated in 
all its features, a state of pure national faith and of 
domestic virtue This period from 1851 to 1860 
was a time of great activity and- of many publica- 
tions. In addition to teaching drawing at the Work- 
ing Men’s College, (founded by Frederic Denison 
Maurice and others in 1854) he devoted much time 



• to lecturing, and undertook the Formidable task 
of arranging, selecting and exhibiting the draw- . 
nigs aud studies of Turner which were bequeathed 
to the nation. Some oi his writings were Botes 
on the Construction of Skrcpfolds (1851), Prae- 
Paphaelitism (1851), Lectures ' on Architecture and 
Painting (1854), The Barbours of England (1856), 
The Political Economy .of .Art (1857) and The Two 
Paths (1859). ' 

.The year 1860 is remarkable not only for the 
completion of Modern Painters but for the begin- 
ning of Ruskin’s pnblic and formal career as a So- 
cial reformer. In i860 he published in the Corn- 
hill Magazine four essays now known as Unto this 
Last in which he attacks the chief assnmption oE 
Economics, that man is influenced only by selfish 
motives, and Ricardo’s Iron. .Law of Wages, that 
competition must forco.down wages to the lovol 
of bare subsistence, maintaining that Economics 
should not exist apart, but only as a part of a gene- 
ral Social Science. “Thoro is no Wealth but Life 
— r Life including all its powers of love, of joy, and of 
admiration. That country is the tidiest that nouri- 
shes the greatest numbor of noble and happy hu- 
man beings.” These essays roused so much popu- 
lar indignation that the Cornhill Magazine sus- 
pended their issue after the fourth essay. A simi- 
lar fate attended a new' sot of papers on “Political 
Economy ” published in Frasor’s Magazine, 1862. 
They finally appeared in book form under the title ' 
Mztnera.Pulverie , 1870. In this book Raskin not 
only maintains that there can bo -no rational politi- 
cal economy apart from the life of Society ao a 
whole, but tries to construct Social science, of his 



own, a task for which he was unfitted by tempera- 
ment, knowledge and experience. 

Time ~and .Tide, 1867, — is a series o£ letters’ 
to a working man advocating a return to the me- 
dieval trade-guilds, and other Utopian schemes for 
the improvement of society. 

In 1864 Baskin inherited a large fortune on the* 
death of his father. The seven years between his 
( father’s death and bis mother’s (1871) “ were years 
t of varied activity, and incessant lecturing, travelling, 

; and writing, of domestic sorrow, of illusion, increa- 
' sing irritation and meditation, and a perpetual 
brooding over the social and political problems of 
that crowded time ” (Frederic Harrison). 

The Croton of W'ild Olives (1866) deals with cer- 
tain fundamental principles of labour, commerce, 
and war. It contains the pregnant saying “Borrow- 
ers are nearlv always ill-spenders, and it is with 
lent money that all evil is mainly done and all un- 
just war protracted.” The Queen of the Air (1869)- 
contains lectures on Greek myths and expounds 
the merits of Greek art, though with many digres- 
sions into Economics. 

In 1869 Buskin was elected Slade Professor of 
Art at Oxford University, an appointment which 
was renewed in 1873 and again in 1876. Frequent 
attacks .of ill-health then obliged him to resign, and 
though he was re-elected in 1883 be resigned again 
at the end of 1884. His brilliant if eccentric lec- 
tures attracted large audiences, and aroused great , 
interest and enthusiasm. 

In his later years be suffered much from nervous" 
derangement and insomnia, the result of overwork. 
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disappointed affection, and what he Felt, to be the 
failure of his passionate efforts to relieve the social 
misery around him. At sixty years of age he re- 
tired to Brancwood, his beautiful home near Co- 
niston lake. In this retreat he spent the last twenty 
years of his life, loved and cared for by his devoted 
cousin, Mrs. Severn, her husband and the Severn 
family. The Sheffield Museum is perhaps the only 
remaining result of his many years of social and 
industrial experiment, embodying noble but im- 
practicable ideals, which wasted his fortune and 
his health. 

His last two works of importance are Fors 
Claviaera (1880) and Practerita (1885-7). Fors is 
a satire on modern lifey'6ast.Tn~a tone of irony and. 
graceful trifling, but inspired by profound sadness. 
Praeterita is mainly autobiographical. 

The last ten years* of his life were passed in> 
complete rest and retirement at Go niston. He died 
in 1900 of influenza. 

RnsUin, like his spiritual brother, Carlyle, was - 
a man of deep religions instincts, which he retain- 
ed after ho had lost faith in dogmatic Christi- 
anity. His reverence for early medievnl Catholic 
art attracted him to Catholicism, which however 
he could not accept because of his dislike of monas- 
ticism and the papacy. Finally he catne to believe 
thut “ the only constant form of pare religion was 
in useful work, faithful love, and stintless charity.” 

He had minute, sensitive, and accurate passion 
for nature. He believed that natnre is a divine- 
thing which it is the duty of Art to interpret. 
He hated modern industrialism whioh degrades 
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/rich and poor alike, and makes life ngLv ,nnd 
(narrow. He longed for a nobler, richer, purer, 
•more beautiful life and spent his wealth, and broke 
his hoart in fruitless efforts to bring it to pass. 
Like a Greater than himself ho came that men 
might have Life and have it more abundantly. 

\ffis style founded upon a close study of the Bible „ 
; and other great literary models is astonishly rich 
and eloquent, though sometimes too orna te. His 
thought, suggestive and ennobling,, is too unsyste- 
matic and discursive. Much of his later work is 
marred by eccentricity, the result of mental strain 
and c’orm. 

“ We cannot separate Ruslrin the art-critic from 
ftnskin the social reformer. His great discovery 
was the close conextion of the decay of art with faul- 
ty social arrangements. Ugliness in the works of 
man is a symptom of social disease.. ..He observed 
tbat the disappearance of boa'uty in human produc- 
tions synchronised with the invention of machinery 
and the development of great industries, and he 
conld not doubt that the two changes .were inter- 
connected. We sometimes forget that until' the 
reign of George III a town was regarded as im- 
proving a landscape. A city was a glorious find a v 
beautiful thing, an object to bo proud of....Never 
since civilisation began has such ugliness been cfea-- 
ted as the modern English or American town. B-ns-' 
kin sawin these structures a true -index of the mind ■ 
of their builders and -inhabitants, and tile 'sight 1 • 
■filled him with horror.. ..Like -Plato ftnskin would' 
fain have returned to a much simpler social struc- 
ture, when each country, and -even to a great extent ’ 
each- village, was sufficient to itself.- He" did not’ 
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show how such a rolurn is possible, without blow- 
ing np the great towns and thoir inhabitants ; but 
he quite seriously rogardod tho Industrial Revolu- 
tion ns a gigantic blunder, and bolievod that Eng- 
land would never bo happy or healthy until what 
his cont6mporarics called progress had been swept 
away with all its works. 1 ' (Dean Inge, Outspoken 
Essays.) 

II. Sesame and Lilies. In 1864. Ruskin deli- 
vered two lectures nt Manchester entitled respec- 
tively “ OE Kings’ Treasuries ” and “ Of Quoons ’ 
Gordons These two lectures .with one other 
were published in 1871. Tho volume was named 
Seasamc and Lilies. Tho book is dedicated to his 
* friend, or beloved one*. Tbo Groolc word is.usod. 
Wo now know that this ‘friend’ was Roso La 
Touche, tho.ckild to whom he had taught drawing 
in 1858, who-saddeus his later lifo by refusing to 
marry him, and Who died in 1875. By Kings' Trcu - J 
surics Ruskin meant, tho precious thoughts oE great’ 
minds laid up in books. It points out in eloquent 
language the folly oE wasting time in reading use-* 
less or bad books, and tho duty oE forming public 
and private libraries oE tho best books. 

Sesame an oily grain, bolioved to bavo boou first 
grown in India. It is common in Egypt, Arabia 
and the Enst generally. . Mixed with honoy and’ 
lemon it.is made into enkos, which aro considered 
an oriental luxury. Tho words “ Opon Sosanao ” 
were tho charm reforrod to in tho tale of The Forty 
Thieves in tho Arabian Nighis t by which , tho door 
of tho robbers’ dungeon flow open.- Taking tho 
word to mean ‘bread’— the broad oE life and also us- 
ing it in the senso of ‘ charm,’ Ruskin says that the 
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•desire for this mental or spiritual bread or nourish- 
ment acts as a charm to open Kings’ Treasuries 
(collections of good books). His words are “ Yon 
lave got its (the British constitution’s) corn laws 
repealed for it ; try if you cannot get corn laws 
established for it, dealing in a better bread bread 
made of that old enchanted Arabian grain, the 
Sesame, which opens doors ; — doors, not of robbers’, 
but of Kings’ Treasuries.” The word ‘Lilies’ sug- 
gests the beauty and grace of women, and the na- 
ture and value of their influence. As the* lily 
among thorns’ so is the gracious influence of women 
■among the cruel and harsh things of this world. 
The word * lilies ' also suggests * gardens ’, and aB 
a womnn may love and tend the flowers in her 
garden so she should love, and care for, and in- 
fluence for good those she is brought into contact 
with in the world. So by Queens' Gardens is 
meant the sphere of women’s influence. 

The essay deals with the nature and influence of 
women, giving examples from Shakespeare, Dante, 
Sophocles, and Spenser and describes the education 
which can best fit her for the work she has to do 
in the world. Both c'says contain beautiful 
thoughts in exquisite language. The following 
are among >the best known and the most often 
•quoted. “Each sex has what the other has not, 
each completes the other; and is completed by the 
other; they are in nothing alike, and the happiness 
and perfection of both depends on each asking and 
receiving from the other what the other only can 
give.” ‘‘The greatest efforts of the race have always 
* been traceable to the love of praise, as its greatest 
catastrophes to the love of pleasure.” 



LECTURE I. -SESAME# 

op kings’ treasuries'. 

I ** You shall each have a cake of sesame, — and, ten pound.” 

> '- x ' ' Lucian : The Fisherman. 

I believe, ladies and gentlemen, that my first 
duty this evening is to ask your pardon for the ' 
ambiguity of title under which the subject o£ 
lecture has been' -announced, and for having 
endeavoured, as you may ultimately think, to ob tain 
you r audience under Jalse,_pretences. For indeed 
ram not going to tnlfe” of kings, known ns regnnnt,' 
nor of treasuries, understood to contain wealth 
but of quite another order of royalty, and material 
of riches, than those usually acknowledged. And 
[1 had even intended to ask your attention for a 
uittle-while on trust, and (as sometimes one con- 
Itrivesf irTtriking a friend to see a favourite piece of 
/scenery) to hide what I wanted most to show, with 
Ssuch imperfect conning as I might, until we bad 
anexpectedly renebed the best t poin t_of jrfew ,by . 
* f inding paths. But since my godd' plain-spoken ■ 
friend, Canon Anson, has already partly anticipate' 
^ed iny '.reserved.*} trot for 'the.jayentie ‘-in his first 
advertised title of 'subject, “ How? and “What to 
Read 5, j — and ns also I have heard it said, by men 
practise .d-iiLjinblio-add ress T that hearers are never 
so much fatigued as by the endeavour to follow a 
'speaker who gives. them no aln.e to his purpose. I 1 
wUl take the slighjj ma|k. off at once, and teiryon 
plainly that I wantrospeak to yon about books ; 
und about the way we read them, and could, or 
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SES AME AND LILIES 


should read them. A grave subject, you will say ; 
and a wide one ! Tes ; so wide that I shall make 
no effort to touch the .compass of it I will try 
only to bring before you a few simple thoughts 
about reading, which-; press themselves upon me 
every day more deeply, as I watch the. course .of 
the public mind with respect to our daily enlarging 
means of education, and the onsweringly , wider 
spreading, on 'the levels, of the' irrigation of 
literature^, 

It happens that I have practically some connec- 
tion with schools for different classes of youth; and 
I receive many letters from parents respecting the 
education of their children. In the moss of these 
letters, I am always struct* Vy the t precedence « 
which the idea oE a “position in life” 'takes above' 
all other thoughts in the parents’— more especially 
in the mothers’ — minds. “ The education befitting 
snoh and such a station in life ” — this is tfie phrase, 
this is the objeot, always. They never seek, as far 
as I can make out, an education good in itself : the 
conception of abstract rightness in training, rarely 
seems reached by the writers*. Bat an education' 
which shall keep a good coat on my son’s back;— 
m'fedncation which shall enable him to ring with 
confidence the visitors’ bell at double-belled doors,— 
education which shall result ultimately ia establish- 
ment of a double-belled door to his own house ; in 
% word, which shall lead to advancement in life.’’ 
It never seems to occnr to the parents that there 
may be an education which in itself is advance- 
ment in Life ; that any other than that may'per- 
fctaps ' be advancement in Death ; and that this 
essential education might be more easily got, or 
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given, than they fancy i£ they set_.abouL it in the 
right way ; while it is tor no price, and by no 
favour, to be got, if they set about it in the wrong. 

* * ' m j r«**' , ** / 

•Indeed, among the ideas most prevalent and' 
• .effective in the mind of thiB busiest of countries, 1 
I 'suppose the first*— at least that which is confess- 
ed with the greatest frankness, and pu t fo rward as 
the fittest-stimulus. f^youthful exertion—iB this of 
“ Advancement m ^jif ©T” c ^lVi y'" main purpose this 
evening is to determine, with you, what this idea 
practically includes, and what it should include, 
i Practically, then, at present, “ advancement in 
life ” means becoming conspicuous in life ; obtain- 
ing a position which ^liall 'be acknowledged by 
others to be - respectable or honourable. We do 
not understand by this advancement, in general, 
the' mere making of money, but the being known 
to have made it ; not. the ' accomplishment 6f any 
great aim, < but the being seen to have accomplished 
it. In a word, we mean the gratification of ^ our 
thirst for applauser 1 ' That Jkirst, if the last in- t 
firmity of noblejninds, is afsoTbe'firstlnfirmity of 
weak ones" ; and, on the whole, the strongest im- 
pulsive , ^ influence of , average humanity.- The 
greatest 'efforts of the rao'e havb always been trace** 
able to the love of pleasure. , ^ t« < i< , , , 

* I am not about to attack or defend this impulse... ( 
I want yon only to feel how it lies at~£Ke> root of 
effort especially ot air modern effort. It is tne v 
gratification of ^vanity' which ' is,' ivith us; the 
stimnlus'o^ toil, ~abd 'balm of/repose jjLO-_elosely s , 
does^it touch ;Jhe very • jsprmgs of-'-life, that‘'the' 
wounding of, onr vanity 1 "is always ' spoken ' of. 

* * * - -A V V v 1 
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(and truly) as in Jts -measure mortal ; we call ifc- 
“ mortification,’’ using the same expression which 
we should apply to a gangrenous and incurable- 
bodily hurt. And although few of us may be 
physicians enough to recognise^ the various effect 
of this passion upon health and energy, I believe 
most honest men know and would at once ac- 
knowledge its leading power with them as a 
motive. The seaihah ' does not commonly desire- 
to be made captain only becanse he knows he- 
can manage the ship better than any other sailor 
on board. He wants to be made captain that he- 
may be called captain.- The clergyman does not 
usually want to be made a bishop only because 
he believes that no , other hand - can, as firmly as 
his, direct .the .diocese , through its difficulties. 
He wants to be made bishop primarily that he 
may be called “ My Lord ” And a prince does 
not usually desire to enlarge, or a subject to 'gain, 
a kingdom because he believes that no one else 
can ns well serve the state upon the throne, but, 
briefly, beoause he wishes to be addressed as 
“Your Majesty,” by as many lips as may be 
brought to such utterance. 

This, then, being the main idea of advancement 
in life, the force of it/applies, .for all of ns accord ing 
to _onr‘ st fltion, particularly to that secondary result 
ofsuch advancement which we call “getting into 
good society.” We want to get into good society, 
not that we may have it, but that we may be seen 
in it ; and our notion of its goodness depends pri- 
marily on its conspicuousness. 

Will you pardon me if I pause for a moment to 
put what I fear you may think an impertinent 
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Q uestion ? 1 never can go on with an address unless 
feel, or know, that my andience are either with 
me or against me : (I do not mnch care which , > 
in beginning ;) bnt I must know where they are ; 
and I wonld fain find out, at this instant, whether 
youjhink I am patting, the ^motives „of. popular 
aotion _too_low, I am resolved to-night, to state 
them low enough to be admitted as probable ; for 
whenever, in my writings on Political Economy, 

I assume that a little honesty, or generosity, — or 
what used to be called “ virtue ’’-—may be calculat- 
ed upon as a human motive of action, people' 
^always answer me, saying, “ You must not calcu- 
late on - that : that is not in hnman nature : youj 
must not assume anything to be common to men ' 
but acquisitiveness and jealousy ; no other feeling 
ever has influence on them, except accidentally*, 
and_in matters ouC-oL^tlie—way-of business.” I 
begin accordingly, to-higfit, low down in the scale 
of motives ; but I must know if you think me 
right in doing so. Therefore, let me ask those 
who admit the love of praise to be usually the 
strongest motive in men’s mihds in seeking advance- 
ment, and the honest desire of doing any kind of 
duty to be an entirely secondary one, to bold up 
their hands. {About a dozen af hands held up — the 
audience partly not being sure the lecturer is serious , 
and pa.rtly~shy of expressing 'opinion.) I am qnite 
serious — I really-do want -to know what you think; 
however, I can judgeby putting' the reverse question. 
Will those who think that duty is generally the 
firsts and love of praise the second motive, hold up 
1 their hands ? (One hand reported to have been held 
up; behind the lecturer .) V ery good : 1 see you 
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.are with me, and that you think 1 have not begun, 
too near the ground. Now, without teasing you 
by putting farther question, I venture to assume 
that you will admit duty as at least a secondary or 
tertiary motive. You think that the desire of do- ; 
iug something useful, or obtaining some real good* 
is indeed an existent collateral idea, though a" 
secondary one, in most men’s desire of advance-' 
ment. You will grant that moderately honest men 
( desire place and office, at least in some measure for 
the sake of their beneficient power ; and would 
wish to associate rather with sensible, and well- 
informed persons than with fools and ignorant 
persons, whether they are seen in the. company of 
the sensible ones or not. And finally, without be- 
ing troubled bj repetition of any common truisms 
about the preciousness of friends, and the influence , 
of companions, you will admit, doubtless, that* 
according to the sincerity oi our desire that our - 
friends may be true, and our companions wise, — 
and in pro portion to the earnestness and discre-- 
tion with which we choose both, will be the gene- 
ral chances of our happiness and usefulness. 

Bat, granting that we had both the will and 
"the sens e to choose onr friends well, how few of 
ns have the power I or, at least, how limited, for 
most, is the sphere of choice I Nearly all onr 
associations are determined by chanee or necessity,* 
and restricted within a narrow circle. We cannot 
know whom we would ; and those whom we know, 
we cannot have at our side when we most need 
them. All the higher circles of human intelli- 1 
genes are, to those beneath, only momentarily and 
partially open. We may, by good fortune, obtain' 
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a glimpse of a great poet, and bear the sound o£ ' 
bis voice ; or put a question to a man of science, ' 
and be answered good-humouredly. We may in- , 
trade ten minutes’ talk on a cabinet minister,’ * 
answered .probably^ with words worse than silence, ’ 
"b'eTng^deceptive ^or' snatch, once 'or ^twice in our", 
lives, theprivilege oE; throwing a. bouquet in the 
path of a Princess, or arresting the’ kind. glance. o£ ' 
a Queen. And yet these' momentary chances we \ 
covet; and spend our years, and. passions, and j 
powers in pursuit o£ little more than these';' while, ’ 
meantime, thore is a society continually open to us, . 
of people who will talk to us as long as we like , i 
whatever our rank or occupation ; — talk to us in J 
the best words they can choose, and with thanks ' 
i£ we listen to them. And this society, because 
it is so numerous and so gentle, — and can be kept 
waiting round ns all day long, not to grant audi-^ 
once, but to gain it ; — kings and statesmen linger - ■ 
,ing patiently ^ 1 in' those plainly fnrnishedand 
narrow ante-rooms, our bookoase shelves, — we 
make .rib accbunt of that company, — perhaps never' 
listen 'to- a word they would say, nil day long J 

Yon may tell me, perhaps, or think within' 
yourselves, that the - apathy with which we regard 
this company oE the^ poblp^'who are praying ns s : 
to listen to them, and ( the"passion with which we„ 
pursue the company^ probably of fcheignoble, who -' 
despise us, or who have nothing to teach us, aro- 
ground ed in this,— that we can see the faces q£„the‘ 
living men, and it is themselves, and hot their" 
sayings, with whioh we desire to become familiar. - 1 
But it is not so. Suppose you never were to sea . 
their faces -suppose you could be put behind a ,J 
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screen in the statesman’s cabinet, or the prince’s 
chamber, would you not be glad to listen to tbeir 
words, though you were forbidden to advance 
beyond the screen ? And when the soreen is only 
& little less, folded in two, instead of fonr, and 
you can be hidden behind the cover of the two 
boards that bind a book, and listen, all day long, 
&ot to the casual talk, bat to the ; studied, detor- 
inined, chosen addresses of the wisest oE men ; — 
this station of aiidiehce, * and honourable privy 
council you despise I 

^ But perhaps' you will say that it is because the 
Hiving people talk oE things that are passing, and 
are of immediate interest to you, that you desire 
fto hear them. Nay ; that cannot be so, for the 
living people will themselves tell you about pass- 
ing matters, much better in their writings than in 
their careless talk. But I admit that this motive 
does influence you, so far £s,yon, prefer those rapid 
and ephemeral writings 'to slow and enduring 
writings— bboksi' properly so called. For all books 
are divisible into two classes, the books of the 
hour, and the books of all time. Mark this dis> 
fraction — it is not one of quality only, ''It is not 
merely the bad book that does notlast. and the 0 *' 
good one that does. ' It is a distinction^ species, ■ v _ 
There are good boobs for the hour, and good ones 
for all time ; bad books for the hour, and bad ones 
jfor all time. T must define the two kinds before 
1 go farther. 

The good book of the hour, then,-— I do not 
apeak of the bad ones — is simply the useful or 
pleasant talk of some person whom you cannot 
•therwise converse with, printed . for you, Very . 
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>nseful often, tolling you what you need to know ; 
very pleasant often, as a sensible,,. friend’s prosent 
talk would t be. These bright accounts of travels ; 
gobil-btimonrod and witty disoussions of question ; 
lively or -^pathetic story-telling in ^the form of 
novel ; firmJfact-teilin£, by the real , agents con- 
cerned in the events of passing history ; — all these 
books of the hour, multiplying among us as, educa- 
tion becomes more general, are a peculiar charac- 
teristic and possession of the present age : we ought 
to be entirely thankful for them, and entirely 
ashamed of ourselves if we make no good use of 
ihem. But wo make the worst possible use, if we 
allow them to usurp tbo place of true books : for, 
strictly speaking, they are not, books at all, but 
merely letters or newspapers in good.priDt. Unr 
friend’s letter may be delightful, or necessary, 
to-day : whether worth keeping or not, is to bo 
considered. The newspaper mny be entirely 
proper at breakfast time, but assuredly it is not 
reading for all day. So, though bound up in a 
volume, the long letter which gives you so pleasant 
un account of the jnns, and roads, and weather 


last year at such a place, or which tells you that 
amusing story, or gives you the real circumstances 
•of such and such events, however valuable for 
occasional -reference, may not be, in the real sens'd' 
of the word, a “ book ” at all, nor, in the real 
sense, to J?e *s read.’’ A book is essentially not a 


.permanence, „ The hook of /talk /is printed, only 
HSecanse lts^adtnor ^Cannot speak ^to^thbusands of 
people at once ; if be coaid, bo would — the volume 
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is mere multiplication , of .bis voice. You cannot 
talk to your friend in India ; if you could, you 
would ; yon write instead : that is mere conveyance \ 
of voice. , But a book is written, not to multiply 
^the voice merely, not to carry it merely, but to- 
i preserve it. The author has something to say 
whiah he perceives to be true and useful, or help-, 
[-•fully beautiful. So far as he knows, no one hast 
1 yet said it ; so far as he knows, _ np c qne t elf e can say, 
it. /He is bound to say it, clearly and melodiously.. 

■ if he mny ; clearly, at all events. In thesumof-,, 
his life he finds this to be the thing, or .group'' of, 
things^, manifest ( to him ; — this Jthe -piece oJLtrue-. 
knowledge^or /sight which, his^hare ~ot. sunshine - 
and earth has permitted '"him 'tb*seize£ u 'Tla wduld . 
fain set it down for ever ; engrave it on rook, if he. 
could ; saying, “ This is best of me ; for tho.rest, 

I ate, and drank, and slept, loved, and hated, like' 
another: my life was as the vapour, , and, is not 
butthisl saw and knew ; this, if anything of’ mine,, 
is worth your memory.” That is his “ writing ?’ ; 
it. is, in .his small.human way, and with whatever 
degree of true inspiration is in him, his inscription,, 
or scripture. That is a u 

Perhaps you think no books, were- ever so 
.written ? , , 

But, again, I ask you, do yon at all believe in 
, honesty, or at all in kindness ? or do you think there 
/is never any honesty or benevolence in wise people? 
None of us, I hope, are so unhappy, as to think 
that. .Well, whatever bit of a wise man’s work is- 
honestly and benevolently done, that bit is his book 
oi* his piece of art. ^ It is mixed always with evil 

•Note this sentence carefully; and compare the Queen of the 
JLir, 



mt, • affected. work, 
will easily discover- 
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fragments — ill-done, re^ttndan^ 

But if you read rightly, you 
the true bits, and those are the book. ; 

\rr\c - 

Now, books of this, kind havq been written in air 
ages by their greatest men ; — by great leaders,, 
great statesmen, and great thinkers. These are all 
at your choice ; and life is short. You fi ha^e heard 
as much before ; — yet have you ’ measured" and 
mappedrOnttbia short li£e and its ^possibilities ? Do, 
you ^know, it you read this, that you cannot read 
that — that what you lose to-day you, cannot ^ain 
to-morrow? Will you gojand gossip with' yoiir 
housemaid,, or your stable-hoy, when you' may talk 
with queens 1 and kings ; or , flatter^y ourselves tha't 
it is with any worthy consciousness v of your own 
claims to respect that you jostle with the common 
crpwd.Eor cntrashere andaudience there, when all 
the wmle ;, t'h'ik- ’eTernul court isopen to you, with 
its society wide as the world, multitudinous as Jte 
days, the chosen, and the mighty, c 6f every 1 place 
and time? Into that you may enter 1 always ; in 
that you f may take fellowship and rank according 
to your wish j from that, once entered into it, you 
can never be ontc ast but by ypurown fault ; by 
your aristocracy of companionship, "there, your, 
pwn jnherehfc' aristocraby.'will.'be assuredly tested, i! 
and the motives' wTth^whidh^"you strive* tolake 
high place in the society of the living, ^mfeasured,. 
as to all the truth and sincerity that arc intbero; 
by -the ‘ place you desire- to take in this company 
of the Dead. , 

“The place you desire,” and the place you ; 
fit yourself for^ I must also say j because, observe,, 
this court of the past differs Erom all living aristoc- 
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racy in this : — it is open to labour and to merit, 
hut to nothing else. No wealth will bribe, ho name 
•overawe, no ^artifice deceiye, the guardian of those 
Elysian'gatea. In the~ deep sense, no vile or vulgar 
person ever enters there. At the portieres of?that 
silent Faubourg Sfc. Germain, there isb’nt brieE ques- 
tion, “ Do yo deserve to enter ? ** “ Pass. Do you 
usk to be the companion of nobles ? Make yourself 
noble, and you shall be/ '''Do' you long for the 
conversation of the wise Learn to understand it, 
and you shall hear it. But on other terms ? — no. 
'If you will not rise to us, we cannot stoop to you. 
\The living lord may assume courtesy, the living 
philosopher explain his thought to you with consi- 
jderate pain ; but here we neither feigmor interpret ; 
;yon must rise to the- level of our thoughts if you 
[would be gladdened by them, and share our feelings, 
Uf you would recognise our presence.?"^ ‘ \ . 

This, then, is what you have' to do,' and I admit 
that it is much. You must, in. a word, love these 
people, if you are to be among them. No ambi- 
tion is of any use. They scorn your ambition. 
You must love them, and show your -love in these 
two following ways. 

I. First, by a Y true desire to, bo taught by them, 
and to enter inf jqjheir „ thoughts. To enter into 
theirs, observe jlaot to find 'your' own expressed by 
them. If the person who wrote the book is not 
wiser than you, yon need not read it ; if he be, he 
will think differently from you in many respects. 

Very ready we are to say of a book, “ How good 
this is — thatV exactly what I think 1” But the 
right feeling is, “ How. strange that is ! I never 
thought of that before, and yet I see it is true ; or 

•> (, - .L , t - . 
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if I do not, now, I hope I shall, some day.'* But- 
whether thus submissively or not, at least be sure* 
that you go to the author to gekaj; 7us_meaning, not' 
to find yours. Judge it afterwar'dV, ilPyoa think 
yourself qualified to do so, but ascertain it first. 
And be sure also, if the author is worth anything*, 
that you will not get at his meaning all at oncJ 
nay, that at his whole meaning you will not for a 
long time arrive in any wise. Not that be does 
not say what he means anJln strong words too : 
but he caunot say it all ; and what is more strange, 
will not^Sut in a hidden way and in parables, in 
order tfidt he may be sure you , x waqlj it. I cannot 
quite see the reason oE this, nor analyse that cruel, 
reticence in the breasts of wise Sen • which makes , 
them always hide their deeper thought. They do- 
not give it you by way of help, but of reward, and' 
will make themselves sure that you deserve it be* 
fore they allow you to reach it. But it is the samo | 
with the_physicaL_typB of wisdom, gold. There 1, 
seem*, to yqa.andme, no reason why thd electric 
forces of A tne darlh should not carry whatever J 
there is gold within it at ouce to the mountain-' 1 
tops, so that kings and people might know that^i 
all the gold they coaid get was there ; and without)/ 
any troable of digging, or anxiety, or chance, oi rl 
waste of time, cut it away, and coin as much aa( 
they needed. But Nature does not manage it so.\ 
She puls it in little .fissures Jn ^tbe earth, nobody \ 
knows where ; yon mhy r clfg "long and find none ; 
you mast dig paiaEally to find any. 

And it Is just the same with men’s best wisdom. 1 ’. 
When you. come to a good book, you must hsk 
yourself, “ Am I inclined to work as an Australian 
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v miner would ? Are my pick-axes and shovels in 
.good order, and am I in good A trim. myself, my 
sleeves well np to the elbow, and my breath good, 
and my temper ?” And, keeping the figure a little 
longer, even at cost of tiresomeness, for it is a 
thoroughly useful one, the metal you are in search 
of being the author’s mind or meaning, his words 
are as the rook which you have to crush and smelt 
in order to get at it. And your pick-axes are your" 
own care, wit, and learning ; your smelting fur- 
nace is your own thoughtful soul. Do not hope to^ 
get at any good author’s meaning without those 
tools and that fire ; often you will need sharpest, 
finest, chiselling, and patientest fusing, before 
you can' gather one grain of the metal. 10 ' j ' -eV** > H 

And, therefore, first of all, I tell you earnestly 
and authoritatively (I know l am right in this), 
you must get into the habit of looking intently 
at words, and assuring yourself of their mieahing, 
syllable by syllable: — nay, letter by letter, j For 
though it is only by reason of the opposition of 
, letters in the function of signs, to sounds in 
•{function of'signB, that the study of books is 
{called “ literature,” and that a mau versed in it is 


((Called, by the consent of nations, a man of letters, . 
[ instead of a man of books, or of words, yon • may . 
yet connect with that acoid ental^nomenclatiiffl ^ 
this real principle ; — that you ""might "‘read’ all 'the 
books in the British Museum (if you could live 
long enough),' and remain an' utterly “ illiterate;” 
uneducated person ; but that if you read • ten 
pages of a good book, letter by letter, — that is, to 
say, with real accuracy, — you are for evermore in- 
some measure an educated person. The entire 

•fa r .‘- *- n - j , r , 
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difference between education and. non-edneation 
(as, regards the merely intellectual part_of it) con* 
sists in'tbis acontacy. X well-educated gentleman 
may not know many languages, may not bo, ablo 
to speak any but bis own, may have read vory fefa 
books. But whatever language ho knows, ho 
knows r precisely : whatever word ho pronounces ho 
pronounces rightly: above all he is loarned in the 
peirape of words jknows the words of true descent 
and ancient blood, at a'glance, from words of mddera 
canaillej’romombers all their ancestry— thoir intoV- 
marringes, distantest relationships) and tho extent 
to which they were admitted, and offices they lield,j 
,§ m ,ong"the national npbjpsse of words at any time,- 
and in "any country. But ah " unodneated pereon 
may know by memory any number of languages, 
and talk them all, and yet 'truly know not a word 
of any. — not a word even of bis own. An ordi- 
narily clever and sensible seaman will be ablo to 
make his way ashore at most ports; yet" ho has 
only to speak a sentence of any language to be 
known for an illiterate person’; so also the acoent, 
or turn of expression of a single sentence will at 
once mark a scholar. And this is so strongly folfc 
B0 c W!?8iy®]X., admitted by educated persons, that 
a false accent or a mistaken syllable is enongh, in 
the parliament of any civilised nation, to assign to a 
man a cerfcmn degree ^inferior .standing for ever. 

And this is rjw>»t. i«rh ";i si ' 


accuracy 




it is a 



Let the 
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acoent of words be /watched, by all means, but let 
their meaning be watched more closely still, and 
fewer will do the work, A few words well cbosect 


and well distinguished will do work that a thou- 
sand cannot, when every one is acting, equivocally, 
in ' the ^function of another. Yes ; and words, if 
they are not watched, will do deadly work some- 
times. There are,. masked words -droning and: 
skulking abont us ?n Europe just^now— (thdre. 
never were .so many, owing t‘o the Bpread of a' 
shallow, .blotching, ^ blundering,^ infections “infor- 
1 c mation,”- or ^lather -deformation, ‘ Everywhere, and 
-Eo the (teaching of~Eatectiisms f - and phrases^ at 
schools instead of ( hnman. meanings— (there are 
masked words abroad; 1 say, 'which* nobody under- 
stands, bnt which everybody uses,. and most people 
will also fight for, live for, or even die for fancy- 
ing they mean this, or that, or the other, of .things 
dear to them : for such words wear chameleon 


.cloaks — “gronndlion” cloaks,, of the colour of the 
! I grfound of any man’s fancy : 'on' that ground they 
| lie in wait, and. rend him with a-spring from it. 
There were never creatures of prey so mischievous,, 
never diplomatists so cunning, never poisoners so 
deadly^ as *these~mnsked words ; they— ar,e__the 
-tunjusLstewards of all men’s ideas; whatever fancy 
»or favourite instinct a man most cherishes, he gives 
to his favon rite masked word to take care of for him; 
the word at last comes to have an ^infinite power 
over him, you cannot^et at-hinTby its miuistryj 

\ - "7 e * \ r 5 1 7k* f * f- £ J t\ *W* 

And in languages' so mob'grer in'Ttufeed’as the 
t . English, there is a fatal power of equivocation 1 put 
‘ in tb men’s hands, almost whether they vyili or no, 
in being able to use Greek or Latin forms for a 




•word when they went it to be respectable, andi 
“Saxon or otherwise common forms wh^n. they want; 
to; discredit . it. “What a singular and i salutary, 
•effect/ ’ for "instance/ would be producea oil l £h'e 
minds, of' people(wbb are in the habit of taking the 
Form of the words they live ,by, for the Power of 
which those words’ tell 1 them!' if we always dither 
retained! or refused, the Grtfek from “biblos,” or 
<r bTBIfon,” as the*' right expression for “book” — 
instead of employing it only in the one instance in 
;which. wo wish to giv.o dignity to the idea, .and 
[translating, it everywhere else. How wholesome 
-it*would be for the many simple persons/who wor- 
ship the Letter! of.. God’s jWprd’ instead of its 
, Spirit 1 (just as other idolaters’ worship Hisjncture. 
instead of His presence^ if, in such places {for 
instance as Acts xix. X9jf we retained the Greek 
•expression, instead of translating it, and they had 
to read, '“Many of thbra also which used curious 
arts, brought, thefrbjbles together, and burnt. .them 
before, all. men ; and ■ they ‘counted the price of 
them, and, found it fifty thousand ’pieces of silver 1” 
■Or’ if, on. tfie other hand,' we translated instead of 
retaining it, arid’ always, spoke of the "Holyi 
Book,” instead' of.“Holy Bible/,” it might come! 
into more heads than it does at present .that the] 
Word of God, (by which the heavens were, of old,] 
•andiby. whichtthey aro now kept in stpre.'f cannot] 
■be . made ' a ' present- of to 1 anybody ut^morocoo 
binding!; nor sown on any ^wayside by help either 
of t steam-plough*' or* steam-press ; but is never- 
. theless being offered to us -daily, and by us with 
y-contumely refused ;• and sown in' us daily, and hy 
us as in'stantly rasmay be, choked/-.'-'* . 


Peter Hi, 5— *7, 
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what effect haB been pro- 


So, again, consider 
duced.qn the English vulgar mind f , by the use of" 
the sonorous Latin form “darn no;” in translating 
the Greek ,Xatainivw t when people charitably wish i 
to make' it forcible ; and the substitution of' the, 
temperate “condemn” for -it, when they choose 
to keep it gentle. And what notable sermons 
have been preached by illiterate clergymen on— 
“He that believeth not^fehull be^jamned”; though 
they wonld shrink with horror'Erom translat- 
ing Heb. xi. 7, “ The., saying _o£ .his _hon!»£,_by 
which he damned the world,” or John viii. 12, 
“Woman, hath' no' man damned, thee ? She saith, 
No man, Lord. Jesns answered her, Neither do 
I damn thee ; go and sin no more.” And divisons 
in the mind of Europe, which have cost seas oh 
blood, and in the defence o£ which the noblest' 
sonls of men have been cast away in frantic, 
desolation, conntless as forest leaves— though, in 
the heart' of them, founded on deeper causes — have 
nevertheless been rendered practically possible,, 
mainly, by the European adoption of the Greek 
word for a public ^meeting, to give peculiar res- 
ipeotability to suchT^meetings, . when held for, 
f religious purposes ; and other. ..collateral equi- 
vocations, such ns* the vulgar English one of .using 
the word “priest” as a contraction for “presbyter. 

'^3 Now, in .order to deal with words rightly, this 
: "is the habit you must form. Nearly every word 
in your . language has been first a word of some 
other language — of Saxon, German, French, Latin, 

. or Greek ; (not to speak of eastern and primitive 
- djalecte). And, many words have been all these ; 
—that is. to say, have been Greek first, Latin next, ; 
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J’rencli or German -next, and English last : under- 
going a certain change ’■ oE sense jmd nse on the 
lips oE each nalion 'f '"buT retaining "a deep vital 
meaning which all good scholars feel in employing 
them, even at this day. IE yon do not know the 
Greek nlphaViet,- learn it ; yonng or old — girl or 
’)oy — whoever yon mny be, i£ yon think of reading 
lerionsly (which, of conrse, implies that yon havo 
tome leisure at command), learn your Greek 
ilphabet ; then get good dictionaries , of all these- 
a 

i 


picions. It is severe work ; but you will find it, 
wen at first, interesting, and at last, 1 endlessly 
imnsing.- And the general gain to your character,, 
in power and preoi^aon, will be quite incalculable.- 
'% Mind, this, does not^imply knowing, or trying 
to know, Greek, or Latin, or French. It takes a 
whole ,liEe to learn any language ^perfectly. Bat 
fou can easily .ascertain the meanings through 
which the English word has passed ; and those 
which in a good writer’s work it most still bear. 

And now, . merely for example’s sake, I will* 
with your permission,, read a few line3 A ,o£-a r tma. 
book with yon, carefully ; and see wbat will Some 
ant oE them. I will 'take a book perfectly known, 
to yon all. No English words are more familiar 
to ns, yet nothing perhaps has been less read witfh 
nncerity. 
d£ Lycidas i 

’ ’ Last 7 came, and last did go, 

•The pilot o£ the Galilean laki 


□guages, and whenever you are in donbt about 



at, never 1 let a Word escape yon that looks sus-* 
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. Two massy , keys h'e.bor.e.o£ meials, twain, 

(The golden opes* the ir6n shots amain)^ 

„ He shook his ! mitred looks, and stern -hespake, 
How- well could 1 have spar’d-for tbee, young 
; swain, 


y - f r 


. Enow °f such as for their bellies’ sake, 

,Oreep and, intrude^and climb into th,e fold I-*-' 

Of other -care, they little reckoning make ! 
Than how to scramble at the shearers! feast, 1 - 
And shove. away tne worthy bidden goe's^; 

Blind months'! that scarce themselves know how 


to hold 1 . 

c. +. 


t - ^ -V-,' \ * 

- A sheep-hpok, or have learn’d aught else, the 

' r iWt, • r 6 

. That to, faith fal herdgpaan’s art belongsjj,,; ,7r- 
What) reck? it them'?' ‘^SThat need they if They 
“ are «i>aa ; ... 

And -when they) list, their lean and^flashy songs-., 
idraie-on their scrannpl pipes of wrelched'straw £• 
Thefliungry sheep'lb'okVp, and 'are not fed; >'■ *■* 
But swoln. with wind, and the rank mist they 
’* draw, 'i‘- t./ 

- -’vl'.t' ^ 1 

Bot inwardly, and fouljcpntagion spread ; ‘ 

{ Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw M < 
iDaiily devours' apace, and nothing- said. ' ■ . 

Lotus -think over this, passage, and 1 examine its/ 
words. - ’ ,v ' 

’ * , l » * i . \ 

First„is,it not singular to .find, , Milton assigning , 



_____ most ^pfissionately 
ililtonwasho Bishop-lover ; h’o,w comes St. Peter 
obe “mitred”? “ Two ‘ massy keys he bore.” 
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Is this, -then, the_pp5Y,erjqf the Jkeys claimed bytber 
Bishops dE Rome, and is it acknowledged here by; 
Milton only in a poetical licence, for -’the sake' of 
its^picturesqueness, that he may ‘get the gleam of- 
the golden keys to help his effect ? Do not think' 
it. Great meto do not ^play -stage 'tricks with the ^ 
doctrines of life and death : only little men do^tliat.^ 
Milton'means what he says ; and -means it with -his ; 
_mjght.too — is going to put the whole strength of 
it'..': For thoagh not a lover of false; bishops, he'wa* 
a -lover of true ones ; add the lake <pilot -is 'here, ih ” 
his thoughts, the type and -head of true episcopal^ . 
power. For Milton reads that tekt, “ I will give" 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of Heaven ” 
quite honestly. Puritan thohgh he be, he would 
not’ blot it out of the book because there have bee&\ 
had bishops ; nay, ih order to understand him, We ’ 
must understand that verse first ; it will not doto 1 
^eye it askance, or whisper it under our breath, as v 
if-itwere' srweapoU of an adversV s&ot. ItisaP 
solemn, universal assertion, deeply to be keptin ^ 
mind by all sects! Bnt'perhups we shall be better 
able to rbasOn on it if we go on a little farther, aud 
come hadk to it. Forclearty, this, mafkecl insis- 
tance on the power of true r episcopate' ‘is'td' make 
us -feel more weightily^wtaVls . to be charged 
against the false claimants of episcopate ; or gene*, 
rally, against false claimants ofpoweraud rank 
in the body of the clergy j they who “ for their 
bellies* e&fre, creep, and intrude, and climb iiito 
the-fnld.” 

. Do not think Milton uses thofee three words to . 
fill up his verse, as aldose writer would. . He nde'i&i 
all the three ; especially tho&e three, and no Uforfe 
than" those — “ creep,” and “ intrude,” and “climb * f 
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..no other words would or could serve the turn, 
and no more could be added. For they, exhaustive^' ’ 
ly, comprehend the three classes, correspondents 
the three characters, of men who dishonestly seek 
.ecclesiastical power.- First, those who “ creep ” 
into the fold ; who' do not care for-office, nor name, 
but for secret influence, --and do all things occultly 
and. cunningly, consenting to any servility of office 
or. conduct, so only that they may intimately 
, discern, and unprarer"direc£v the mindB of men. 
‘jTEien those .who-*' intrude ”> (thrust, that is) them- 
selves into the fold, who by nafcoraLinsolence of 
heart, and stout .-eloquence of tongue^anlT^fear- 
lessly perseverant {self-assertion,, obtain hearing 1 
and authority .with the^common crowd. - Lastly , 1 
those who “ climb",” who, by labour and learning, 
bofh stout and sound, but selfishly exer ted in the 
cause ,of_ their .own. ambition, gain high dignities 
tend authorities," and become “ lordB over ithe 
jheritage,” though not “ ensamples to' the flock.” 

Now go on': — ‘ 

, Of other.care they little reckoning make 
. Than how to. scramble at the shearers’ .feast. 
r Blind mouths— 

- I pause again, for this is a strange expression ; 
a: broken 'metaphor, one might think, careless 
and unscholarly, 

■ * * • ~Tf- > 1 

... fl Not so: its very audacity and pithiness are 
intended to make us look" close at the phrase and 
remember it. Those two r paonosyl tables express 
the -precisely accurate coptraries of right character, 
in the two great offices' of the Church— those of 
bishop aud pastor. 
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A Bisbop means a person who sees. . 

A Pastor means ono who feeds. 

The most nubishoply character a man can have 
Is, therefore, to be Blind. 

: Tito most nnpastoral is, instead of feeding, to 
.•want to be fod — to be n Mouth. 

- Take the two Reverses together, and you lmvo 
.-** blind months.” Wo may advisedly, follow out 
this idea a little. Nearly nil the evils in the 
: Church have arisen from bishops desiring jmeer 
moro than light. , 1 hoy want _ authority, not out- 
'look. Whereas "their real offico is not to rule ; 
though it may bo. vigorously to exhort and rebuko ; 
■it is the king’s' office "to rulo ; tlio bishop’s offico 
is to oversee the flock ; to number it sheep by 
sheep ; to be ready always to give full account 
of it’ Now it is clear ho cannot give account oF 
the souls, if he lias not ;so. much .ns numbered the 
•bodies of his flock. /Tho first thing, therefore, 
that a bishop has to do is at least to put himself 
in a position in which, at any moment, he can 
obtain the history from child-hood of every living: 
■soul in histdioccsOj and of its present state. Down 
•in that back street, "^Bill, and Nancy, knocking 
cach^ other’s teeth out l — Does the bishop know 
all aboutTt ? Has he his eye upon them ? Has 
he had his eye upon them ? Can he circumstan- 
tially explain to us how Bill got info the habit 
of boating Nancy about the head^ ,>If ho cannot, 
he is no bishop, though ho had"a nutro as high ns - 
f : Salisbury steeple ; ho is no bishop, -^ho ha^.sought: 
■ to bo at thomSlm instead of the masthead^; lie has 
no sight of things, v “Nay,” you say, li it is not 
his duty to look after Bill in the backstreet.” 
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What ! tbe £flt sheep^that have fall fleeces— ryou' 
think it ,is only thbse'he should look after, while 
(go back to your Milton) “ the hungry sheep look 
•up, atid are not fed, besides what the grim WolE r 
with' privy paw ” (bishops knowing nothing about 
it) “ daily devours apacB, and nothing said ? ” 

“ Bat that’s not onr idea of a bishop.”* Perhaps- 
not ; but it was St^Panl's ; and it was Milton's. 
They may be right, or we may be ; but we must 
not think we are reading either one or the other 
by patting onr meaning into their words. , 

I go on. 

But, swoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw. 

This is to meet the vulgar answer that “iE the 
poor are not looked after in their bodies, they are 
in their souls ; they have spiritual food.’ 5 

And Milton says : “They have no subh thing as* 
spiritual food ; they are only swollen .with wind'”' 
At first you, tnay think that is axoarseltype, and 
an obscure one. But again, it is a quite literally- 
:/iccu rate r Jon'e . Take up your Latin and Greek, 
^dictionaries, and find out the meaning of “ Spirit.’^ 
,,,'It is only a contraction of the Latin word “ breath,” 

, and an indistinct translation oE the Greek word’ 
Cor “ wind.”'' The same Word is used in writh- 
ing, “The' wind blowetb where it^jsteth ” ; an'd- 
in writing, " So is every one that is born of 
the- Spirit” ; born of the .breath, that is; fbt 
it means J the breath of 'God, in soul ahd body. 
We have the true sense of it in our words 
r . "inspiration ” and, expire.” 1 Now, there are 
two kinds of breath with' which” the. flock may 
•Compare' the iSth Letter ia lithe and Tide, 
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he filled ; God’s breath, and m an’g. , The breathy 
of God is health, and life, and peace tollin’, 'as' 
the air of heaven is to the fiooks on the hills ; bat- 
man’s breath-— the word which lie calls spiritual, — , 
his disease and contagion to them, as the fog-of; 
•the Een.j They' ’rot inwardly.; with Jt ; they” are* 
puffed. up by-it, os a dead, body by"the vapours o£ 
its own ^decomposition. This is literally true o fr 
all false religions teaching ; the firBt, and last, and. 
fatalest sign of it is that '‘puffing 1 .up}” Your; 
converted children, who teach their parents ; your 
converted convicts who teach honest men-; your t 
■coriverted dttnces/ who, having lived in crritinouEy- 
..stupefaotion half their lives, suddenly awaking to- 
the faot of there being'a God, fancy themselves 
therefore His peculiar people and messengers ^ 
yoursectarians of every species, small and great, , 
Oalhdiic or Protestant, of higb hhnrch or r low, in- 
so far as they think IhemselVeiT'esblnsively in thfr 
^ jAt and others wrong ; and pre-eminently, in 
every sect, those who hold that men can be saved 
by thinking rightly instead of doing rightly, by- 
word instead oE act," and wish 'instead of work : — 
these .are the true, ,fag' cfiildren-^—cIouds, these,, 
withbut waterj bodies, these, of putrescent vapour 
arid skin,’ v withourblbbd br flesh /blown bag-pipes, 
r for the fiends to pipe with)- corrupt, arid corrupt- 
ingy-^Swollen with wind, and the rank mist, 
they draw^’ 

. Lastly, let ns return to the lineB respecting r the- 
power of the keys, • for now we oan understand* 
them. Note the difference between Milton- nnd- 
Bante in their interpretation oE this power .pfott 
once the latter is weaker in thbught 1 ; he supposes.;- 
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iboth the keys to be of the gate oBrheaven ; one is 
f of gold, the other ^ofsilyerj, they are given by 
;St. Peter to the sentinel ange l ; and it is not easy / 
'.to determine the meaning either of the^snbstancesj 
’of the three steps of the gate, or oE the two keys./ 
-But Milton mak es, one, of gold, the key of heaven ; 
fthe other, of ironj the key ot the prison, in which 
t the, wicked teachers are to be bound who “have 
iiaken away the key oE knowledge, yet entered 
! not in themselves.*’ 

We have seen that the duties oE bishop and 
pastor are to see, and feed ; and, of all who do so, 
c it is said, “Be., that watereth, shall be watered also | 
'himself.” But the reverse is truth also. He that j 
watereth not, shall .be withered himself, and be/ 
that seetti not, shall himself be shat out of sight, — 
shut into the perpetual prison-house. And that 
prison opens here, as well os hereafter : he who is 
to be bound in heaven must first be bonhd on earth, 
!Ehnt command to the strong angels, of which the 
xock-aposlle r is the r iraage,;.“ Take him, .and bind 
him hand and foot, and. cast him oatj” issaes, in 
its measure, against the teacher, for every help 
■withheld, and for every truth refused, and for 
every falsehood enforced so JJi«yie is'more stric- 
tly fettered the more heftfCters^ and further out- 
casfeas he more and more misleads, till at last the 
“bars of the iron cage close upon him, and as “the 
golden ope3, the iron shuts amain.” 

. We. have got something out of the lines, I think, 
and much more is yet to be found in them ; but 
we have done enough by way of, example of the 
kind of word-by-word examination of your- author 
which is rightly called “ reading”; watching every 
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acoent’ > and expression, and putting ourselves 
always in the author’s place,, annihilating our own 
personality and seeking to enter into nisf, so ns to 
nealile assuredly to say, “ Thus Milton thought, 
not “ Thus I thought,- in misreading Milton. 5 * 
And hy this process you will gradually come to 
-attach less weight to your own “ Thus l thought” at 
other times. You will begin to perceive that what 
you thought was a matter oE no serious importance] 
—that your thoughts on any' subject are not 
perhaps the clearest and . wisest that could be 
arrived at thereupon *. — in fact, that unless yon are 
,, a very singular-person* you cannot be said to have' 
‘-any “thoughts” at all; that you have no materials' 
■for them, in any ^serious ..matters ;* — no right tp, 
'“think,” but only to try ^ to learn more of the 
facts. Nay, most probably all your life (unless, as 
I said, you are a singular person) you will have 
moJegittmate^g^than^opiDion” on any business, 
except' that instantly,/ ,und er-jpur hand. What 
must of necessity bo done, you can always find out, 
‘beyond question, how to do. Hayg jyou a house to 
Veep, -i nLprd er, a commodity"to sell, u ISeltT'to 
plough, a'ditch to cleanse ? There need be no two 
^pinions about these - proceedings ; it is at your 
.peril if you have not much more than an “opinion”, 
onlhe way to manage' such mafters. v ' "And also, 
•outside of your own business, there arc one or two 
subjects on which you are^pund^-to have but one 
opinion.' That roguery '‘and flying , are objec- 
tionable, and are instantly to be flogged ont of th n 
Say whenever discovered ;~that covetousness' and 

• * Modem' “ Eduction ” for-' the most $art "signifies giving 
•-people the faculty of thinking wrong oneierv conceivable 
ybject of importance to them. 
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love of quarrelling are dangerous dispositions even* 
in children, and -ileadly dispositions in men and 
nations - that in the end, the God of heaven and' 
earth loves active, modest, and hind people, and 
hates idle, prond, greedy, "ana cruel ones j— on these - 
general facts yon are bonnd to have bnt one, and that 
a very strong, opinion. For the rest, respecting reli- 
gions, governments, sceiences, arts, you -will find 
tkat,on the whole, yon can know NOTHING, — judge 
nothing ; that the best ypn can do, even though- 
yon may be a well-educated person, is to be silent, 
and strive to be, wiser every day, and to under- 
stand a little more of the thoughts of others, which- 
so soon ns you try to do honestly, you will dis- 
cover that the thoughts even of the wisest are 
fvery-Jittle more than pertinent questions. To put 
the difficulty into a clear shape, and~ exhibit to- 
.you the-gronnds for indecision, that is all they can 
generally do for you 1 — and well for them and for 
jus, if indeed they are able “ to mix'- the music vyitli 
our thoughts, and sadden us with beavenly^doubts.”? 
jiThis writer, from whom Lhave been reading to 
you, is not among the first or wisest • he - sees- 
-shrewdly as far as he sees, and therefore it is easy 
to find ont hi9 full meaning, bat with the greater* 
wen, you cannot fathom their meaning ; thev - do- 
not even wholly measure it themselves, — it* is so 
wide. Suppose I had asked you, for instancevto 
•seek for Shakespeare’s opinion, instead of Milton’s, 
on this matter of Church author ity?~or for Dante’s? ’ 
•Have any of you, at this instant, the least , idea 
what-, either thought about -it ? Have you ever* 
’balanced the scene with the bishops in Richard III;. 
;Vi gainst 'the character of Oranmer? the description 1 
‘°f St. Francis and St, Dominic agaihst that of him! 
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Tvho made Yirgil wonder to gazo upon bitzij — - 
“ disteso, tanto vilmente, noil’ etorno, esilio ”•;> 
or, of him whom Dante stood besido, “ come’ 1, 
frato cho confessa lo perfido assassin” ?* Shakes- ' 
peare and Alighieri knew men bettor than most of 
ns, I presume I , They 1 were both in the midst of? 
the main struggle- between- tho ^temporal and: 
•spiritual powers. They had an opinion, we may- 
guess! But where is it? Bring it into,, court! 
Put -Shakespeare’s or Dante’s, creod into articles, 
and' send that up into the Ecclosiaslioal Courts} 

. Yon will not bo able, I tell yon again, for many' 
and many a day, to come at, the real purposes and/ 
teaching • of these * great > men ; but a f very little 
honest study of them will enable you to perceive 
that .what you jtook for your own “judgment” 
was mere chance ' prejudice, and drifted, helpless, , 
untangled weed of, casta wny thought: nay,- you 
will see that most men’s' minds are Indeed little 
better than rough .heath , wilderness, neglected and> 
stubborn, partly barren, partly overgrown^ with 
pestilent brakes "and venomous ^wind-sown herbage 
of evil surprise ; that the first, thing you have to ao 
for .them, /and yourself,, is. eagerly and scornfully 
to> set- fire to this ; burn all the . jungle into whole- 
some ash heaps," and then plough and. sow. All the A 
•true literary work before- you, for life, must begin 
with odedience to that order, “Break.. up your 
•fallow ground, and sow not. among thorns ^ i 

II.* Having then .faithfully listened to fhe groat 
•teachers, that you may enter into, their Thoughts, 
you have yet this higher advanoe to make you ’ 
h&vo.-to onter.. in/o tneir Hearts* As you go to 
• In£, six. xxiii. 5 
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them, first for clear sights so you must stay with- 
them;tbat you may snare. at last their just and' 
mighty Eassion. Passion, or “ sensation.” I am 
hot afraid of the. word ; still less of tbe.thing. You 
hnve heard manyjout^riej. against sensation lately 
hut, I can tell yon, ft is not less sensation wo want, 
but mor^.' the ennobling difference between one- 
man and another,— between one animal and an- 
other, — is precisely in this, that one feeing more 
- than another. - If wo were sponges, perhaps sehsa-' 
tion might not he easily ' got for us ; if we were- 
earth-worms, liable at every instant to be cut in 
two by the' spade, perhaps too mnch sensation, 
might not be good for ns. Bnt, being human 
^creatures, it is good for us: nay, we are only'hnman 
Hn so far as we are sensitive, and our honour iB 
jprecisely in proportion to our passion. 

You know I said of that great and pare so-, 
ciety of the dead, that it would allow “ no vain 
or vnlgar person to enter there.” What do you 
think I meant by a “ vulgar ” person ? , What 
do yon yourselves mean by “ vulgarity ” ? - You 
will find it a fruitful subject of thought; but*, 
briefly, the essende of all vulgarity lies in want 
of sensation., , {Simple and, innocent vulgarity is- 
merely ^ an untrained and ’ undeveloped Jbluntness I 
of body and mind jOiut in true inbred-v ul garity^ 
there is a deotfafnll callousness, whicli, in extremity, * 
becomes capable of every sort of, bestial habit, and , 
crime, without fear, without pleasure, without 
horror, and without pity, /fit is in the blunt .hand 
and the dead heart, in the^ diseased 'habit,' ' in 'the 
hardened * conscience, that' men . become vnlgar ;)' 
they are for ever vulgar, precisely in proportion 
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as they are incapable oE sympathy , — ot quick 
understanding, — of all that, in deep insistence on 
the common, but most accurate term, may be 
called the “tact” or touch-faculty of body and 
sou] \ that tact jwhick the .Mimosa has in trees, 
_ which the pure woman has above all creatures j- 1 — 
"finenessand fulness of sensation, beyond reason j — 
the guide and sanctifier of reason itself. Reason 
can but determine what is true : — it is tho God- 
given passion of humanity which alone can recog- 
niso what God has made good. ■ • " •,» — ■ 

We come then to that great concourse of the 
Dead, not merely to know from them what is 
True, bnt chiefly to feel with them what ia 
Righteous. ~ Now, to feel with them, wo must 
be like them; and none of us can become that 
without pains. As the true knowledge is discip- 
lined and tested knowledge— not tho first though' 
that comes, — so tho true' passion is disciplined 
and tested passion — not the first passion that comes. 
The firsb that' come are the vain, the false, the 
treacherous; if you yield to them they will lead 
you wildly and far, in vain pursuit, in hollow 
enthusiasm, till you have no true purpose and no 
triie passion left. fNot that any feeling possible to 
humanity is in itself/, w/ong,_ but only wrong when 
undisciplined. Its nobility is' in its force and justice ; 
it is wrong', when it is weak/ and folt for paltry 
canse^ There is a mean wonder as of a child whe? 
sees 6 juggler tossing golden balls, and this is.base, 
if you will. Rut do yon think that the -wonder is 
ignoble, or the sensation less, with which every 
human soul is called to watch the goldehj/nlls of,' 
heaven bossed through the night by the Hand that . 
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made- them? There is a mean onriosity, as o£ a 
child opening a forbidden door, or a servant prying. , 
into her, master's business ;Vand a noble curiosity, 
questioning, in the /front of aanger, the source of 
the great river bayonet 1 thousand— the place of 
■the great continents beyona' the sea a nobler, 
curiosity still, vfhicb, questions^ the source of the 
River of Life) and of the space of the Continent j)£ 
■Heaven, — things which “the angels desire to look 
into ‘X So the anxiety is ignoble) with which you 
linger over the course and catastrophe of an idle , 
tale; bat do^you think the anxiety. is less) .or 
greater, with which you watch, or ought to watch,; 
the dealings of fate, and destiny, with the life. of- 
jan agonised nation c ? Alasl it is f the . narrowness, ; 
selfishness, minuteness, of your sensqtionithat'you . 

: have to deplore in England at this day sensation' 
'which spends itself ,in b ouquets . and speeches, in- 
. reyellin^s abd' 2 unketings)iush am fights and- gay- 
puppet allows, 'While "ybn can 1 look' on ' and see 
•noble nations murdered, man by. man, woman by > 
woman, child by child, .without; an effort or a tear. 

I said “minuteness” nnd,“ selfishness ** of- .sen- 
sation, but, in a word,, I ought to have said, “injus- 
tice !’ or “ unr|ghJ;eodsness ” of sensation, 3?or as „ 
in nothing is a ‘gehtlemap .better to, bp, : diseprned , 
'from a.vulgar person, so in nothing .is, a,'gentle c ' 
■nation; (s r uch nations hay.e .been) better. to, be .dis- . 
,-cerned from a njob, than in this,— that theip - feelr 
■ lags are constant and. just, results of* doe < conteinp-'. 
lation and ofj&qpal thought. You can talk a ; ihpb ; 
into anything its.- feelings vniay be — usually arer- 
•on. the whole generous,, and rights bntit.has.no 
foundation for thgiln, no hold of them; yon may tease 
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it into any, at your /pleasure ; it things by 
jnfection^fortbe-most.plir.t, catching a passion like a 
cold, and there is nothing so little that it will not roar 
itself wild about, when the jit is. on j— nothing so^ 
j^reat but it will forget in an-hour, * when the fit is 
past. But a gentleman’s, or a gentle nation’s, passi- 
ons are just, measured, and continuous./- A great 
nation, for instance, does not (spend its" entire national' 
^ .wits for a couple of months in weighing evidence or 
'*&' single ruffian’s having done a'single murder, and 
for a couple of years see its own children, murder 
each other by their thousands or' tens of "th'oii'gands 
a day, considering only what the effect is likely 
to be on the price oE cotton, and caring nourise 
to determine which side of battle is in the virrong. 
Neither does a great nation send its poor little 
boys to jaff for stealing six walnuts, anti aifow its 
bankrupts to Steal their hundreds of thousands 
• with' a bow, and its bankers , 7 inch" with poor men’s 
savings, to close their doors “ under circumstances 
over which they have no control,”' with a “ by 
your leave”, ;,and large landed estates to be brought 
by men who r Kave made their money by going 
with armed steamers up and down the China Seas, 
selling opium at the jCannon^i mouth, and altering, 
for the benefit of the ^foreign nation, the common 
highwayman’s demand of “your ‘money or your 
life,” into that of “ your money and ' your life.” 
Neither does a great nation allow the lives of its 
innocent poor to be^garphed out of them by fog 
fever, and rotted out of them by dunghill plnj jfue. 
for the sake of sixpence a life extra per week tt> its 
landlords •;* and then debate, with drivelling tears 

, *See the evidence in the Medical officer’s report to tbo Priv' 
Council, just published. There are suggestions in its preface 
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( and diabolical sympathies, whether it oaght not 
pioasly to save, and nnrsingly cherish, the lives 
of its murderers. Also, a great Nation, having 
made up its mind that hanging is quite the whole-, 
somest process for its homicides in general, can 
yeff with mercy distinguish between the degrees of 

which will make some stir among us, I fancy, respecting which 
let me note theso points following : — 

There are two theories on the subject of land now abroad, 
and in contention ; both fnse. 

The first is that by Heavenly law, there have always existed, 
and mast continue to exist, a certain nnrober of hereditarily 
sacred persons, to whom the earth, air, and water of the world 
belong, ns personal property ; of which earth, air, and water 
these persons may, at their pleasure, permit, or forbid, tho rest 
of the human race to cat, to breathe, or to drink. This theory 
is not for many years longer tenable. The adverse theory is 
that a division of tho land of the world among the mob of 
the world would immediately elevate the said mob into sacred 
personngos ; that houses would then build themselves, and com 
prow of Itself ; and thnt everybody would be able to live, with- 
out doing any work for his living. This theory would also be 
found highly untenable in practice. 

It will, however, require some rough experiments, and 
, roneher catastrophes, even in this magnesium-lighted epoch, 
• before the generality of persons will be convinced that no law 
.concerning anything, least of all concerning land, for cither 
holding or dividing it, or renting it high, or renting it low. 
would be of the smallest ultimate use to the people, so long as 
tho general contest for life, and for the means of life, remains 
one of mere brutal competition. That contest, in an unprincipled 
nation, will take one deadly form or another, whatever lawa 
yon make for it. For instance, it would bo an entirely whole- 
some law for England, if it could be carried, that maximum 
limits shonld bo assigned to incomes, according to classes ; and 
that every nobleman’s income should be paid to him as a 
fixed salary or pension by the nation, and not squeezed by him 
in a variable sam, at discretion, ont of tho tenants of his land. 
But if yon could get such a law passed to-morrow j and if, 
which would bo further necessary, you could fix the valne of the 
j assigned incomes by making a given weight of pore wheat-flour 
! legal tender for a given sam, a twelvemonth would not pass 
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guilt in homicides, and does not y^elp like a pack oE 
firostpinchcd Wolf-cnbs on tlie blood track op an nn- 
liappy," crazed boy, or grayhairejJ .dodpate Othello' 
“perplexed i’\tbo extreme,”, at me' very moment 
that it is sending a Minister oP the Crown to 
make polite speeches to n man who is bayoneting 

before another currency would have been tacitly established, 
and the power of accumulative wealth would have reasserted, 
itself in some other article, or some imaginary sign. Forbid 
men to buy each other’s lives for sovereigns, and they will 
for shells, or slates. There is only ono care for pnblio distress, 
—and that is public education, directed to make men thoughtful 
merciful, and just. There are, indeed, many lawB conceivable 
which would gradually better and strengthen the national 
temper ; but, for the most part, they aro such as the national 
temper must be much bettered before it would bear. A nation 
in its youth may be helped by Inws, a9 a weak child by back- 
boards, but when it is old, it cannot that way Btiaightcn its 
crooked spine. 

And biisides, tlie problem of land, at its worst, is a bye ono ; 
distribute the earth os yon will, the principal qncBtion remains 
inexorable, Who iB to dig it 7 Which of ub, in brief words, 
is to do the hard and dirty work for tho rest — and for wbat 
pay 1 Who is to do the pleasant and olean work, and for what 
pny ? Who is to do no work, and for what pay 7 And there 
aro curious moral and religious questions connected with these. 
Ilow far is it lawfnl to suck a portion of the soul of a great 
many persons, in order to put tho abstracted psychical quanti- 
ties together, and make ono very beautiful or ideal soul 7 If we 
hid to deal with mere blood, instead, of spirit nnd the thing 
might literally be done (as it tins been done with infants before 
now) so that it wero possible, by taking a certain quantity o£ 
blood from tlie arms of a given number of tho mob, and putting 
it alt into one person, to make a more azure-blooded gentleman 
of him, the thing would of course bo managed ; bnt secretly, 

I should conceive. Bnt now because it is brain and soul that 
we abstract, not visible blood it can bo done quite openly; 
and we live, we gentlemen, on delicatest prey, after tho manner 
of weasels ; that is to say, we keep a certain number of clown ; 
digging and ditching, and generally stnpoiied. in order that' 
we, being fed gratis, may have all the thinking and fcelmg to 
ourselves. Yet there is a great deal to be said for this A. 
highly .bred nnd trained English, French, Austrian, or Italian 
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young girls in their father’s .sight, and killing noble 
youths in cool blood, faster than a country butcher 
kills lambs in spring. A^And, lastly, a great nation 4 
does not mock Heaven and its Powers, by pretend-"^ 
ing .belief in a revelation which asserts the, love of 
money to be the root of all evil, and declaring, at 
the same time, that it is actuated, and intends to be 
actuated, in all chief national deeds and measures, 
by no other love.. 

My friends, I do not know why any of us should 
‘talk about reading. TYe want some sharper dis- 
cipline than that of reading ; bnt, at all events, 
be assured, we cnnnot read. No reading is possible 
for a people with its mind in this state. No 
Sentence of any great writer is intelligible to them. 
It is simply and sternly impossible for the English 
public, at this moment, to, understand any thought-, 
fnl writing, — so incapable of thought has it become 
in its insanity of avarice. Happily, our disease is, 
"aVyet, little worse than this incapacity of thought; 
it is not corruption of the inner nature ; we ring 
^Jrp^s, till, when anything strikes homo to ns; and 
though the idea that everything should “ pay ” 
has infected onr every purpose so deeplj'i that 
- eyen when we would play the good Samaritan, we 
never take out our twopenoe and giye them to the 

'{.cntlcrnnn (much more a lady) is n great production ; a better 
production than most Btatues ; being beautifully coloured flS 
well ns shaped, and plus all the brmns ; a glorious thing to 
look at, a wonderful thing to talk to ; and you cannot have 
it, any more than a pyramid or a church, but by sacrifice of 
much contributed life. And it is, .perhaps, better to build a 
beautiful human creature than a beautiful dome or steeple, and 
more delightful to look up reverently to a creature for above 
us, than to a wall ; only the beautiful human creature *’111 have 
some duties to do in<retum — duties of living belfry and rempart 
■—of which presently. 
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host, without saying, “ When 1 come again, thou 
shalt give me fourpence, ’’/'there is a capacity of-,, 
noble passion left in our hearts’ core. We show 
it in our work — in our war, — even in those unjust 
domestic affections which make us furious at a 
shiaifyprivate wrong, while we are polite to a 
boundless public.one : we are still industrious to 
the, last hour of the day, though wp a dd the 
gambler’s, fury to the labourer’s ^patience, ; we ore 
still brave to the death, though incapable o£ dis- 
cerning true cause for battle, and are still true in 
affection to our own flesh, to the death, as_the sea- 
monsters are, and the* rock-eagles. And there is 
hope for a nation while this can be still said oE it. 
As- long as it_ holds itsjife in its han d, ready to 
give ft for its honour (though a foolish honour), 
for its loye (though a selfish love), and for its 
business (though a base business\ there is hope 
for it. But hope only ; for this instinctive, reck^ 
less virtue cannot last. No nation can last, which 
has made a mob of itself, howerer generous at 
henrt. It mnst discipline its passions, and direct 
them, or they will discipline it, one dny, with, 
'/scorpion whips. Above all, a nation cannot las,t 
as a money-making mob : it cannot with impunity, 
— it cannot-with existence,— go on despising litera- 
ture, despising science, despising art, despising 
nature, despising compassion, and concentrating 
its soul 011 jPepce. • Do you think these are harsh 
or wild words ? Have patience with me but a 
little longer I will prove their truth to you, 
clause by clause, 

I. I say first we have despised literature. 
What do we, as a nation, care about books ? How 
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ranch do you think wo sppnd altogether on onr 
libraries, public or private, as compared with whnt 
we spend on onr horses ? If n man spends lavish- 
ly on his libmry, yon call him mad — a biblio- 
maniac. But yon never call any one a "liorso- 
maniac, though men ruin themselves every day by 
tbeir horses, ami j'ou do not hrar of people ruin- 
ing themselves by their book®. Or, to go lower 
still, how much do you think the contents of the 
hook-shelves of the United Kingdom, public and 
''private, would fetch, as compared with the content? 
of its wine-cellars ? What position would its ex- 
penditure on literature take, ns compared wilh its 
expenditure on luxurious eating ? Wo talk of food 
for tho mind, ns of food for the body : now a good 
book contains such food inexhaustibly ; it is a 
provision for life, and for the best part of us ; yet 
how long most people would look at the host book 
before they would give the price of n large turbo! 
for it ! Though there have been men who have 
pinched, their stomachs nnd bared their backs to 
buy a book,' whoso libraries were cheaper to them, 
I think, in the end, than most men’s dinners are. 
AVe are few of us put to snch trial, and more the 
pity ; for, indeed, a precious thing is all the more 
precious to us if it. has been won by work or 
economy ; and if public libraries were half as cost- 
ly as public dinners, or books cost the tenth part 
of what bracelets do, even foolish men and women 
might sometimes .suspect there wns good in read- 
ing, us well as in mnnohing.and sparkling; where- 
as the very cheapness of literature is making even 
■wise people forget that if a book is worth reading, 
it is worth buying. No book is worth anything 
which is not worth much ; nor is it serviceable. 
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until it tins boon rend, and rn-'rbnd, and loved, and' 
loved again ; and marked, so tlint yon can refer to 
the passages yon want in it, ns a soldier can seize 
the weapon ho needs in an armoury x or » housewife 
bring tbo spice sbo needs from her'storo. Bread 
of floor is good : but there is brend, sweet as honey 
if we would eat it* in a good book ; and tbo family 
\ most bo poor^ndecd which, once in their lives, 
J cannot, for shell moltipliablo b-irlcyiTonyes, pay 

■ tbeir baker’s bill. Wo call ourselves a rich nation, 

■ and we are filthy »nd foolish enongb to thumb 
' each other’s books ont of circulating libraries ! 


II. I say we have despised science. “ What I ” 
(you exclaim) •* are wo not foremost in all diV 
cover}', and is not tlio whole world giddy 
reason, or, unreason, of, onr inventions?” Yes;' 5 
hnt do you suppose that is national work ? That, 
work is all done in spitoof^tho nation ; by private 
people’s zeal and money. We are glad enough, 
indeed, to make onr profit. of science ; wo snap uf£ 
anything in the way of a scientific bone tlint hns-< 
meat on it, eagerly enough : but iE the scientific', 
man comes for a bone or u crost to us, that is an- ‘ 
other story, What have wo publicly dono for 
science ? * We nro ohligod to know what o’clock it? 
is, for the safety of onr ships, and thoreEoro wepny' 
for an observatory ; and we allow ourselves, in the 
person of onr Parliament, to bo annually tormont- 
ed into doing something, in a slovenly why, for 
the British Musenm : snllonly apprehending that 
to he a place for keeping staffed birds' in, to 
amuse onr childron. If anybody will pay for 
their own telescope, and rjcwlv,e_inotber_jmh»ln,- 
•wo $acklo,ovor the discernment ns i£ it woreunr 

-(-..J I. bf . A. . C. V . . ( . H:. , t («Aa 
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among bis brother 
discredit to ns, if we 
if you doubt these 
for us all to meditate' 


1 own ; if one in ten thousand of our hunting, squires 
suddenly perceives that the earth was indeed made 
to be something else than a portion for foxes, and 
^burrows in it himself, and tells ns whero the gold 
is,’ ancT where the coals, we understand that there 
is some use in that : and very properly knight him; 
but is the accident of his having found out how to- 
employ himself usefully any credit to ns ? (The 
■ t negation of such discovery 
squires may perhaps be some 
would consider of it.) , But 

generalities, hore is one fact „ — 

upt>6, illustrative of our love of science, Two 

® rs, ago their was a collection of the fossils of 
<r enWen'to'Le sold in Bavaria ; the best in ex- 
istence, containing many specimens pniqjip for per- 
fectness, and one, unique as an example oE a species'; 
(a whole kingdom bf unknown living oreatures be- 
ing announced by that fossil). This collection 
of which the mere market worth, among private J 
buyers, would probably have been some thousand or 
twelve hundred pounds, was offered to the English 
nation for seven hundred : but wo would not give 
£seyen hundred, and the whole series would have 
been in the Mnnioh Museum at this moment, if 
'JProfessor, pwen* 4 had not with loss of his own 
time, and patient ^orm^nting oE the British public 
in person of its representatives, got leave to give 
four hundred pounds at once, and himself become 
answerable for the other three ! which the said 

i, ..t M.t 


* I state this £act without professor Owon’s permission 
which of course ho could not with propriety have granted, had 
.1 asked it;, but I consider it so important that the public should 
be aware of the fact, that I do what seems to me right, though 

mdft. 
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public will doubtless pay him eventually, but sul- 
kily ; and caring nothing about the matter, all tke- 
while ; only always ready to cackle if any credit 
comes of it. Consider, I beg oE you, arithme- 
tically, what this fact means. Your annual expen- 
diture for public purposes (a third o£ it for military 
apparatus,) is at least 50 millions. Now £700 is 
to £50,000,000 roughly, as sovenpence to two 
thousands. Suppose then, a gentleman of un- 
known income, but whose wealth was to be conjec- 
tured from the fact that he spent two thousand a 
- year on his park walls and footmen only, professes 
himself fond of science j and that one of his ser- 
vants comes eagerly to tell him that a unique 
collection of fossils, giving ,.clue to a new^rn {& 
creation, is to be had for the sum of sevehpence 
sterling ; and that the gentleman who is fond of 
Ecience, and spends two thousand a year on his 
park, answers, after keeping his servant waiting 
several months, “ Well 1 I’ll give you fourpence 
for them, if you will be answerable for the extra’ 
threepence yourself, till next year 1” 

III. I say you have despised Art ! “ What I ” 
you again answer, “have we not Art exhibitions, 
miles long? and do we not pay thousands of pounds 
for single pictures ? and have we not Art schools 
and institutions, more than ever nation had before?”! 
Yes, truly, but all that is for the sake of the gb.op.- 
. You-wqald fain- sell canyas. as well as coals, and' 

: crockery as well asiron ; i vou w ould take every; 
other nation ’.s bread ont .of.its month if yon could';- 
not being able to do that, your ideal of life is 
to stand in the thoroughfares of the world, like 
•Ludgate apprentices, screaming to everypasser-by,. 
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*' Whntd’yelack?” Ton know nothing oE your 
own faculties dr circumstances ; yon fancy that, 
atnoiig your damp, t flat, fat fields of cl»y, you can 
".have ns quick art-fancy as the Frenchman among 
jhis jjijronzed ' f vih es^or the Italian tinder bis vol- 
t canic cuffs ; — that Art may be learned ns book- 
f keeping is, and when learned, will give you more 
iibooks to keep Ton care For pictures, absolutely, 
,'no more than you. do for the , hills pasted on your 
, ,dead walls. . There is always room oh the wall for 
1 ' the bills to be read, — never for the pictures to bo 
seen. You do not know wbat pictures you have 
(by repute) in the country, nor whether they are 
false or tru^ .qor whether they are taken care of 
or nob ; in foreign countries, you ( calmly see the 
noblest existing pictures in the world jotting in 
abandoned wreck — (nnd, in Vonico, 'with the 
.^[Austrian guns d^liboratoly pointed at the places 
containing them),'1?nd if you heard that all the 
Titians in Europe wore made sand-bags to-morrow 
on tho Austrian forts, it would not trouble yon so 
much as the chance of a brace or two of game less 
in your own bags in a day’s shooting. That is 
your national love of Art. '“ u ' 

L IV. You have despised nature ; thnt is to say, 
all the deep and sacred sensations of natural 
scenery. , The French revolutionists made stables 
.-'-of. the, cathedrals, of France ; you have made race- 15 
' jconrses of tWearth. Yonr one conception of plen- 
snieisto drive^in railroad carriages round their 
,^aisl&,. and7,eat^o|^their ^altnra^ You have 1 put a 
■ railroad bridge over the fall "of Sohnffhnusen. You 
_ *have tunnelled the cliffs of Lucerne by, Tell's cba- 
ijiel; you have destroyed the Clnrens" shore o£ the 


i 
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Lake of Geneva,; there ‘is not a quiet valley inf 
England that yon have not filled with bellowing! 
fire ; there is no particle left o£ English land which H 
yon have not trampled coal ashes into — nor any 
foreign city in wnich the spread of yonr presence 
is not marked among its fair old streets ami happy 
gardens by a cosnming white leprosy of new hotels’ 
and perfumers’ shops : "the ‘Alps' themselves, which 
yonr own poets used to love so reverently, you look 
upon as soaped poles in a bear-garden, which you set,' 
yourselves to climb, and 'slide down again, with 
“shrieks of delight.” When you , are past shrieking, 
having no human articulate voice to ^say-yon arej 
glad'wuh, you fill the quietude of their Valleys, with j 
gunpowder blasts, and rush home,, red, with cutane-/ 
qus eruption-ofooneeit, and voluble with c onvulsive 
hiccough of self-satisfaction. I think nearly tbci 
Wo sorrow-fnllest spectacles 1 have ever seen in 1 
humanity, taking tlm deep^inner- significance of 
them, are the English mobs, in' the Valley oE .Cba-, 
mouni, amusing themselves with firing rusty* how- 
itzers; and the Swiss vintager s oE Enrich expressing 
their Christian thanks for the giEt of the vine, by 
assembling; in knots , in the “towers oE tbe~vine- 
yards,” and slowly loading and firing ^horse-pistols ■ 
from morning till evening. It is pitiEnl Vo" have 
dim conceptions of duty ; more piliful, it seems to 
me, to have conceptions like these, of mirth . J%xcUu 

Lastly. Tou despise compassion. Tuere is no 1 
need of words' of mine fir prooE of this. I will 
•merely print one of the newspaper paragraphs 
which I am in the habit of cutting oat and throw- 
ing into my store-drawer ; here is one from a 
Daily Telegraph of an early. date this year ; date 
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which though by me carelessly left nnmaiked, is 
easily discoverable, for on the back of the slip 
there is the announcement that “ yesterday the 
seventh of the special services of this year was 
performed by the Bishop o£ Ripon in St Paul’s’^ 
and there is a prettv piece of modern political 
economy besides, worth preserving note of, I think, 
so I print it in the note below.* Bat my business 
is with the main paragraph^relat^ng one o£ such 
facts as happen now daily, which, by chance, has 
taken a form in which it came before the 'coroner. 
I will print the paragraph, in red>. Be sureT~*the 
tacts themselves are written m^that colour, m a 
book which we shall all of us, literate or illiterate, 
have to read our page of, some day.' 

“ An inquiry was held on Friday by Mr. Rich- 
ards, deputy coroner, at the White Horse Tavern, 
Christ Church, Spitalfields, respecting the death of 
Michael Collins, aged 58 years. Mary Collins, a 
miserable-looking woman, said that she lived with 
the deceased and his son in a room at 2 Cobb’s 
Court, Christ Church. Deceased was a ‘ transla- 
tor * of boots Witness went out and bought old 
boots ; deceased and his son made them into good 
ones, and then witness sold them £or what she 
conld get at the shops, which was very little in- 

*It is announced that an arrangement has been conclnded 
between the Ministry o£ Finance and the Bank of Credit for 
the payment of the eleven millions which the State has to pay 
to the National Bank by tbe 14th inst. This sum will be 
raised os follows : — The eleven commercial members .of the 
committee of the Bank of Credit will each borrow a million 
of florins for three monbhB of this bank, whloh will accept their 
bills, which again will be discounted by the National Bank. 
By this arrangement the National Bank will iUelffurnith the- 
fnndt with which it will belaid. 
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•deed. Deceased and bis son ussd to work night 
and day to try and get a little bread and tea, and 
pay for the room (2s. a week), so as to keep the 
home together. On Fridy night week deceased 
got np from his bench and began to shiyer. He 
threw down the boots, saying, * Somebody else 
mnst finish them when I am gone, for I can do no 
.more ’ There was no fire, and he said, * I would 
be better if I was *warm.* "Witness therefore took 
two pairs of translated boots to sell at the shop, 
but she could only get 14d. for the two pairs, for 
the people at the shop said, ‘ We muBt have our 
profit. ’ Witness got 14 lb. of coal, and a little 
ten and bread. Her son sat np the whole night to 
make the * translations,’ to get money, but deceased 
died on Saturday morning. The family never 
had enough to eat. — Coroner : ‘ It seems to me 

deplornble that yon did not go into the , work- 
house J — Witness: ‘ "\Ve wanted the.comfor.t 'of 
eur little home.’ A juror asked what the comforts 
were, for Se only saw a little straw in the corner 
of the room, the windows of which were broken. 
The witness began to cry, and said that they had 
a quilt and other little things. The deceased 
said he never would go into the workhouse. In 
summer, when the season was good, they some- 
times made as much as 10s. profit in the weak. 
They then alwnys saved towards the next week, 
which was generally a bad one. In winter they 
made not half so much. For three years they had 
been getting from bad to worse — Cornelius Collins 
said that he had assisted his father since 1847. 
They used to work so far into the night that both 
nearly lost their eyesight. Witness now had a 
film over his eyes. Five years ago deceased applied 
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to the parish For aid. The relieving officer gave 
him ;i 41 b. loaf, and told him if he came again ho 
should ‘get the stones.’* That djsgusted deceased, 
and be would have nothing to do with them since. 
Th**y got worsened worse until last Friday week, 
when they had not even a halfpenny to bny a candle. 
Deceased then lay down on the straw, and said ho 
coaid not live till morning. — A juror : ‘ Yoa arc 
dying of starvation yonrself, and yon onght to go 
into tk<? house until the summer.’ — Witness: ‘If wo 
went in, we should die. When we come out in 
the summer we should be like people dropped from 
the «<ky. No one would know ns, and wo would 
noTKavo even a room. I could work now if I had 

* I do not know what this mean*. It may perhaps be well 
to preerve beside this paragraph another cutting out of mj 
store-drawer, from the Morning Post, of about a parallel date, 
Friday, March 10 th, i860; — " The xalonx of Mine. O — , who 
did the honours with clever imitative grace and elegance, were 
crowded with prince*, dukes, marquises, and count— in fact, 
with the “amc maU company ns one meets at the parties of the 
I'rincess Mettcmich and Madame rouyn dc Lhuys. Some Eng- 
lish peers and members oi I’arliamcnt'were present, and appeared 
to enjoy the animated and dnrzlingly improper scene. On thfc 
second floor the supper tables were loaded with every delicacy 
•of the season. That your readers may form some idea of the 
dainty fare of the Parisian demimonde, I copy the menu of the 
supper, which was served to all the guests (about 200) Seated at 
four o’clok. Choice Yquem, Johannisbc'g, Laflittc, Tokay, and 
Champagne of the finest vintages were served most lavishly 
throughout the morning. After supper dancing was resumed 
with increased animation, and the ball terminated, with a chain* 
(haboliqitc and a cancan d'rnfcr at seven in the morning. 
(Moming-scrvice-- ‘ Ere the fresh lawns appeared, under the 
opening eyelids of the Mom’—) Here is the menu; - * Cbn- 
sommi de rolaille a la. Bagration; JO horsiTtrurre varifs. 
Bouchfex a la 1 alloy rand Salmons froidt , sauce Bavigrte. 
■Filet* dc btsuf cn Bellevue, timbales milanahc.x chattdtroid do 
gibier. Dindez traffic *. ( Pates de foies gras, buissons Arcredstes, 
salades renitiennes, gclces blanches our fruits gateaux maneini 
Parisians et parmemts. Formagcs, glaccs. Ananas. Dessert .” 
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food, for my sight would get bettor.’ Dr. G. P. 
"Walker said deceased died from syncope, from 
exhaustion .from wont of food. The deoeasod hud 
had no bedclothes. For four months ho had had 
nothing but bread to eat. There was not a particle 
of fat in tho body There was no disease, bnt if 
there had hcon medical attendance, ho might have 
survived tho syncope or fainting. The coroner 
having remarked upon the pninEuI nature of the 
case, the jury returned tho Following verdict, ‘That 
deceased died from exhaustion from want of food 
and tho common necessaries of life ; also through 
want of medical aid 

“Why would witness not go into tho work- 
house ?” yon ask. "Well, tho poor soom to havo 
a prejudice against the workhouso which tho rich 
have not : for of course every ono who takes a 
pension from Government goes into the work- 
honsc on a grand scalo : only tho workhonses 
for tho rich do not involve the idea of work, nnd 
should bo called play-houses. Bnt the poor like 
to die independently, it appears ; perhaps if wo 
made tho play-house for them pretty and pleasant 
enough, or gave them their pensions at homo, nnd 
allowed them a littlo introductory peculation, with 
tho public mono}', their minds might bo reconciled 
to it. * Moantime, hero nro the facts : wo make 
our relief either so insulting to them, or so painful 
that they rather die than tako it at our hands ; or, 
for third alternative, wo leave thorn so uptaughfc 
and foolish that they starve like brute creatures, 
wild and dumb, not knowing what to do, or what 
to ask. I say, you despise compassion ; if you did 
not, such a newspaper paragraph would bo im- 
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possible in a Christian country as a deliberate assas- 
-sination permitted in its public streets.* “Ohirs- 
tian,” did I say ? Alas, if we were but whole- 
/•sopaely- un-Qhr istiarj , ;i t would be impossible : it is 
xmr imaginary Christianity that helps us to commit 
tbpse crimes, for we revel and luxuriate in our faith, 

. fbr,the,Jewd seffsation of it; dressing it up, like 
'everything else,. in The dramatic Christi- 

* I am heartilly glad to see such a paper as the Pa.ll Mall 
Gazette established ; for the power of the press in the handsof 
highly-educated men, in independent position, and of honest 
purpose, may indeed become all that it has been hitherto vainly 
vaunted to be. Its editor will therefore, I doubt not, pardon 
me, m that, by very reason of my respect for the journal, I do 
not let pass unnoticed an article in its third number, page 5 
which was wrong in every word of it, with the intense wrong- 
ness which only an honest man can achieve who has taken a false 
turn of thought in the outset, and is following it, regardless of 
consequence. It contained at the end this notable passage : — 

“ The bread of affiction, and the water of affiction — aye, and 
the bedsieadss and blankets of affliction, are the very utmost that 
the law ought to give to “ outcast i merely as outcast* I tnetely 
put beside this expression of the gentlemanly mind of England 
in 1865, a part of the -message which Isaiah was ordered - to 
" lift up his voice like a trumpet n in declaring to the gentlemen 
of his day: ".Ye fast for strife, and to smite with tbe fist of wick- 
edness Is not this the fast that I hive chosen, to deal thy bread 
to the hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are cast out _ 
(margin ‘ afflicted ’) to thy house.” The felsedood on which the' ' 
writer had mentally founded himself, as previously stated by himV' 1 
was this : “ To confound the functions of the dispensers of the 
poor-rates with those of the dispensers of a charitable institution 
is a great and pernicious error” This sentence is so accurately' 
and exquisitely wrong, that its substance must be thus reversed 
in our minds before we can deal with any exisiting problem of 
national distress. "To understand that the dispensers -of the 
poor-rates are the almoners of the nation, and should distribute 
- its alms with a gentleness and freedom of hand as much greater 
and franker than that possible to Individual charity, as the 
collective national wisdom and power may he supposed greater 
than those of ady single person, is v the foundation of all lavr- 
respecting pauperism. 0 „ , 
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iaanity o£ the 
twilight-reviya 

noPfear tcTnux the m'ockery. of, picioriolly, with 
oar, :play about the devil, in our Satanellas — 



modulating' tbe “ Dio t ” tljro ugh y sirjaj ion^n y aria- i 
tiopr o£- mimicked Sprayer:' (while we -distribute 
■;tracts, next day, Eor the benefit ot (Uncultivated 
^wearers, upon what we suppose to be the signifi-^ 
cation o£ the Third Commandment;) — this gas-a- 
lighted, and 'gas-inspired, Christianity, we * are 
.triumphant in, and draw back the hem- of our robes, . 
fronf^tlje touch of the heretics who aispute it. Bn if 
to do a piece oE common , Christian righteousness , 
in a plain English word or djed^tp v naake phristiaulf 
(law any ruie. of Iijfe^ and foutrd.one National net orl 
hope thereon — we 1 know too well what our faith* 
comes to, for that I, You' might sooner get light- «; 
ning out’ of intense smoke than true action or ■ 
passion opt of your modern English religion. You ! 
had betteiy-get -^rid of the smoke, and the organ; 
pipes, both lenve'Jthern, and the Gothic windows,*, 
and the painted glass^to the property- man, ; give" 
up your car-buretted-hydrogeh' gh'os't in one .healthy, 
expiratSo'n, and look after Lazarus'at the door-step. J 
J?or f there is a true Church '^wherever one hand 
meets another helpfully, and that is the only holy! 
or Mother Church which ever was, or ever shall be) 

All these pleasures; then, and all these virtues, 
I repeat, you nationally despise. You have, indeed, 
men among you who do not£ ; by whose work, by 
whose strength, by whose life, by whose death, you 
live, and nevfer thank them. Your wealth, your 
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amusement, your pride, would all be .alike impossi- , 
ble, bht for those whom you scorn or forget. The 
policeman, who is walking np and down the black 
lane all night to watch the gnil£ \oa have created 
thete, and may have his brains beaten-out and be 
maimed for life at any moment^" amT never be' 
thanked : the sailor wrestling with the sea’s rage ; 
the” quiet student poring over his book or his vmlTL 
the common worker,., without praise, and nla'rly . 
without bread, ' fulfilling his task as your horses 
4rag_yonr-carts, hopeless, and apnrnfi3Tof all : these 
are the' men by whom England lives ; but they are 
not the nation ; they are only the body andiner-vons^ 
force off it, acting, still from old habit in convulsive, 
perseverance", while'the mind is gone. Our Nation-' ! 
al mind and purpose jire , to be amused ; our 
National religion,, the performance of church 
ceremonies, and preaching oE soporific truths (or 
untruths/ to keep the mob quietly at work, while 
we amase ourselves ; and the necessity for this 
^amusement is Eastening_onjos-as a feverous disease 
of parched throat and wandering eyes— senseless, 
^dissolute; merciless./^ 

v When men are’. roghtly occupied, their amusg- 
ment. grows, out of. then;’ work, as the cqMu^^hIs 
out of apruitfnf flower when they are (faithfully, 
-helpful and compassionate’,- all their emotio ns be- 
come steadyne&^QgSrpetual^nd yiy|fymg/tg the 
soul as the natural fpulse^to the body^ B-uirhow, 
having moitruirbnsiness} we pour our whole mascu - 
line e nergy into the false business of money dials;- * 
ing ; and having no true mgotipn, we must have 
false emotions dressed up fdFustfo play ^with, not 
innocently, as children with dolls,, but'gniltily and 
darkly, as the idolatrous Jews. mth lheir pictures 
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on cavern, wnlls, which men lind to dig io detect, j 
The^n^ffOjWe do not oxeonte/;wo mimic in the,, 
novel and on llio stage { for the beauty we destroy 
in nature, wo substitute tlio .metnmorphosis of tbo 1 
■pautomime, and (the human "nature of hs itupern-, 
lively requiring ,u\vo and sorrow of some 0 Kiud)' 
.for tho noble grief wb should have home with our, 
*fellows^ and the puro tears wo should havo wept 

• with them, we glpAt over tho ^pathos , of tho police 
nohrtj.and gather, the ni^ht-dovvofflie^graVe.' ’ ( / ; 

* * 1 / * * « V * - I - y- i * % v " " 

'* It ’is difficult to estimate 'the truo significance of 
these tilings; the facts are frightful onongh 
''the meusure. of national fault involved in them is 
perhaps not as great as it would at first seemt 
We permit, or cau^e, thousands of deaths daily, 
but l \vb mean no harm ; we set fire, to, houses, and 
ravage peasants’ fields ; yet we should bo sorry 
to find wo had injured nnybody. We are stilly 
kind at heart ; still 5 cnpablo of virtue, but only as 
children aro. Chalmers, at the*, end of his" long 
life, having had much powor with the public, 
being, plagued in some serious matter by a reference 
to “public opinion,'’ uttered the impatient exclaim- 
mation, “ The public is just a great baby 1 ” And 
the reason that I have allowed all these graver 
subjects of thought to mix themselves up with “an 
inquiry into methods of reading, is that, (the more' 
I see of our national faults or misoriesj the more 
the}' resolve thcmsolves into conditions of childish 
illiterate ness, and want of education in tho most 


ordinury habits of thought.) It is, I repent, not 
„ vice, not selfishness, not dnlness of brain, which 
/wVhavo'to lament ;,but, nn unreachable schoolboy’s 
recklessness, only .differing^trom the true school- 
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jboy’s in it§ incapacity of being helped, because it 
acknowledges no master , ^ • r - ‘ ' r ~ r --'' v 

f -There is a curions type of ns given in one of the 
'lovely, neglected works of the last o£_our-greai 
ipainters. It is a drawing of JCirkby-Lonsdale church-: 
•yard, and of ifs , brook, and valley, and hills, 'and 
folded morning sky beyond. And unmindful alike 
of these, and of the dead who have left these for 
other valleys and for other skies, a group of school- 
boys have piled their little books upon a grave, to 
'strike them off with stones. So do we play with, 
/the words of the dead, that would' teach us, and 
^strike .them Jar. from us with our hitter^ reckless 
twill, little thinking that those, leay^s which .the.wind. 
jsoatters had been piled, not' only'' upon a grave- 
jstoUe, but upon the seal of an enchanted^vaijlt — nay,- 
*the gate of a great city of sleeping kings, who" 
■would awake for us, walk with us, iE we knew but 
how to call them by tbeir names. Hojtv often, even 
if we lift the marble entrance gate," do we but 
wander among those old kings in tbeir repose, and 
finger the robes they lie in, and stir the crowns on 
their foreheads ; and still they are silent to ns, and 
seem but a. dusty ..imagery ; because -we know not 
Jthe^incanfafioh of the -heart that would wake 
them'; — which, if they once-heard, they u;oul(| stiyrfc 
up to meet us in their power" of long ago, 'h’arrqwly 
to look npon us, and, qonsijd.er.. us ; .and, as tlie fallen 
'kings of Hades meet^the newly fallen,' saying. 
Art thou also become weak as we — art thou also 
become one of us?” so'*would these kings, with 
their, undimmed, unshaken diadenis,' meet 1 us, say- 
ing, 'Art r ‘ihou alsobebocne' r pure and mighty- of 
heart as we ? art thou also become one of us ? ” 
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Mighty— of— h eari , mighty of mind — “ magnani-J 
moos” — to be this, is indeed to be great in life ; to 
become ibis-jn^reasingly, is, indeed, to “advance, 
in life,” — in lire itself— not in the trappings of it. 
My friends, do yon remember that old Seythian, 
cnstom, when the head of a honse died ? Hov? he; 
was dressed , in his finest 1 ' dress^nnd set in his 
chariot, and carried abont to his friends* Houses ; 
and each of them placed him at his table’s head, 
and all feasted in. bis presence? Suppose it w.ere 
offered to yon, in plain words, as it is offered to you 
in dire- facts, that yon should gain this Scythian 
honou^ gradually, while yon yet thought yourself 
alive. 'Suppose the offer were this You shall 
die slowly ; your blood shall daily grow cold, your 
-flesh petrify,^ your heart beat at last only as a 
rusfecl IgV o,n pof iron valves.. Your life shall fade 
from You and sink through the earth into the ice. 
r of,_OaIna.*; but, day by day, your body shall be dres~ 
sed more gaily, and set in higher chariots, and have 
more order-s-on its breast — crowns on its bead, if you 
will. Men shall bow before it, stare and shout 
ronnd it, crowd after it up and down the streets ; 
build palaces for it, feast with it at their tables* 
heads all the night long'j your soul shall stay 
enough within it to know what they do,' and feel 
the weight of the golden dress on its shoulders, 
and the furrow^of the crownedge on the skull 
no more. Would you take the offer, verbally made 
by the death-angel ? Would the meanest among 
us take it, think you ? Yet practically and verily 
we grasp at it, every one of us, imalbeasure 5 many 
of us grasp at it in its fulness of horror. Every 
man accepts it, who desires tp advance in life with- 
out knowing what life is ; a'ho means only that he 
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•is to pet more horses, nnd more footmen, and more 
fortune, and more public honour, und— not inoro 
-personal soul. He only is ndvnncing -in life, whose 
heart is getting softer, whose blood warmer, whose 
, (brain quicker, whose spirit is entering into living 
'peace. And that men who have this life in them 
are the true lords or kings of the earth — they, and 
they only. All other kingships, so far ns they are 
true, are only the practical issue and expression of 
theirs ; if less than this, they are either dramatic 
royalties, — costly shows, with real jewels instead 
of .tinsel — the toys, of nations ; or else, they are no 
royalties at all, but tyrannies, or the >mere nctive 
and practical issue of national folly ; for which 
, reason I have said or them elsewhere, Visible 
government* nro the toys of some nntions, the dis- 
enses of others, tlid harness of some, the hardens 
of more/’ } * ‘ 

But I have no words for the wonder with which 
I hour Kinghood still spoken oF, oven among 
thonghtfal men, ns if governed nations wero a per-* 
sonnl property, and might he bought and, sold, or 
otherwise acquired, as sheep, of whose jlesh their 
king was to teed, and whose fleece he was to gather; 

. as if Achilles’ indignant epithet of base kings, “peo- 
'ple-catihg,” were the constant nnd proper title o£ 
all monarchs ; nnd enlargement oE a king’s dominion 
meant the same thing ns the inorease of a private 
. man’s estate l Kings who think so, however power- 
ful, can no more be the true kings of the nation 
<- than - gad;flies - , are the /Kings of the horse ; 
} they suck it, and may v drive it 1 wild, but do not 
iguide it. They, and their courts, and their armies 
l ( are, if one could see cl.early, only a largo species 
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joE marsh ‘mosquito, with bayonet proboscis and' 
jmelodionsi band-mastered, trumpeting in the sum- t 
mer air ; the twilight being, perhaps, sometimes * 
jrairer, but hardly more /vholosqmo. for its glitter- v 
>ng. mists of midgo companies.' The true kings, 
meanwhile, rale quietly, i£ at all, and hate ruling^ 
too many of them make “ il gran refiu.to”; and if 
they do not, tho mob, ns' Soon as they are likely to 
become useful to it, is protty sure to mnko. its 
*“ gran refiuto ” ofthcm. 

Yot tho visible king may also bo a true one, 
some day, it ever day comes when bo will estimate 
bis dominion by t\ieJorC£ of it, r not the geogrnhi-- 
cal boundaries. It mutters -Wry little ' whether 
-Trent cuts you n cantef out boro, or Rhino ronndsl 
yon a cnstle less there. But it does matter to you, 
king of men, whethor you can yorily say to this ' 
man, “ Go,” nnd ho goetb ; nnd to another, “Come,” 
and he comoth. Whether you can trun your peo- 
ple hate you, nnd die by you, or lovo you, and live 
by you. You may measure your dominion by; 
multitudes better than by miles ; and count degreos' 
of love-latitude, not from, but to, a wonderfully' 
warm and infinito equator. J 

Measure ! nay, yon cannot measure. Who 
shall measure the difference between the power 
of these who “do. and teach,” and who are- 
.greatest in the kingdoms of earth, as of haven" 
— and the power of those who undo, and consume 
— whoso power, at the fullest, ’is’ only the power oE 
the moth ah'd the rust ? Strange 1 to think how 
the Motb-kingsday up treasures for the moth, and 
the Rust-kings, r wno are to their -people’s strength. 
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bs rust to armour, lay up treasures for the rust ? 
and the Bobber-kings, treasures for the robber ; 
but how few kings have ever laid up treasures that 
needed no guarding— -treasures o£ which, the more 
thieves there were, die ^better 1 JBroidered robe, 
only to be rent— - ( helnf and sword,*' only tb / be di-- 
Jnmed; jewel and" gold, only to be scattered — 

' there have been three kinds of kings who have 
gathered these. Suppose there ever should arise 
, a Eourh order of kings, who had read, in some 
'( obscu re writing of long ago, that there was a 
.Fourth kind of treasure, which the jewel and gold 
could not equal, neither should it be valued with 
-pure gold,^ A web more fair in the weaving by 
Athena’s^ shuttle ; an armouV forged in diviner fire 
by Ynlca'nian .force — a gold only to be mined in 
^the .sun-s red heart, where he sets over the Delphian. 

cliffs.; — deep-pictured tissue, impenetrable armour, 

' P^kla gold 1 — the three great Angels of Conduct,. 
Toil, aud Thought, still calling to us, and waiting 
1 at the posts of our doors, to lead us, if we. would,, 
with their winged power, and guide, us, with their 
^inescapable eyes, by the path which no> fowl kno-. 
■weth, and which the vulture’s eye has not seen l 
Suppose kings should ever arise, who, heard and 
believed this word, and at last gathered and brought 
forth treasures of — Wisdom — for their people ? 

Think what an amazing business that would be T 
How inconceivable, in the state of our present na- 
tional wisdom. That we should bring up our 
peasants to aJbpok exercise, instead of a bayonet 
exercise I — organise, drill, maintain with pay, and 
good generalship, armies of thinkers, instead of 
armies of slabbers l— find national amusement in- 
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reading-rooms as well ns rifle-grounds ; give prizos 
for a fair shot at a fact, ns well ns for a ledeu splash 
on n target’ "What an absurd idea, ‘it scorns, put 
fairly in words, that the wealth of the capitalists of 
civilised nations should ever come to support liter- 
ature instead of war. 

Have yet patience with me, while I rend you 
a single sentence out„of the only book, properly tr> 
be called a book, that 1 have yet written myself, 
the ono that will stand (if anything stand) surest 
and longest of all work of mine, 

“ It is one very awful form of the operation of 
wealth in Europe that it is entirely capitalists’ 
wealth which supports unjust wars, dost wars do 
not need so much money' to support them; for most 
of the men who wage such, wage them gratis ; but 
for an unjnst war. men’s bodies and souls have both 
to be bought ; and the best tools oE war for them 
besides, which malms such war costly to the maxi- 
mum ; not fy /VpKn, of tho cost of tin so fear, and 
angry suspicion, between nations which havo not 
grace nor honesty onongh in all their multitudes to 
buy an hour’s pence of mind with ; ns, at present, 
Franco and England,, purcbnsing’of each other ton 
millions 1 sterling worth of consternation, annually 
( a remarkably flight crop, half thorns and half 
usjjen leaves, sown, reaped, and granaried by the 
‘science’ of *<ho modern political economist, teach- 
ing covetousness instead of truth). And, all unjust) 
war being supportable, if not by pillage of the 
enemy, only by loans from capitalists, these loans 
aro repaid by subsequent taxation of tho people, 
who appear to have no will in tho matter, the 
capitalists’ will being tho primary root of tho war; 
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' but its real root isythe covetousness of the whole 
nation,' rendering it incapable oE faith, frankness,/ 
or justice, and bringing about, therefore, in due 
time, his own separate loss and punishment to 
each person.’* 

Prance and England f literally, observe, buy panic 
i«toE each other ,* they pay, each of them, for ten* 
{ thousand thousand pounds’ worth of terror, a year. 
Now suppose, instead of buying these ten millons* 
worth of panic annually, they mode up their minds 
' to be at pace with each other, nnd buy ten millions* 

^ worth of knowledge annually ; and that each 
nation spent its ten thousand thousand pounds a 
year in founding royal libraries, royafart-galleries, 

' ro Y ft l museums, royal gardens, and places of rest'.' 
■Blight it not be better somewhat Eor both French 
and English ? 

It will be long, yet, before that comes to 
pass. Nevertheless, I hope it will not be long 
before royal or nntional libraries will bo founded 
in every considerable city, with a royal series of 
books in them ;■ the same series in every one of 
them, chosen books, the best in every kind, prepar- 
ed for that national series in the most perfect 
way possible ; their tost printed all on leaves of 
equal size, broad of margin, and divided into 
i pleasant volumes, light-in the hand, beautifal, and 
strong, and thorough as examples of binders’ work; 
and that these great libraries will be accessible to 
all clean and orderly persons at all times of the 
day and evening ; sfcriob law being enforced for, 
this cleanliness and quietness. » - - <■ 

Loguld s.h'ape for yon other pinna, for art galle- 
ries, ana for natural history galleries, and for many 
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'precious, many, it seems to me, needful, things ; 
but this book, plan is the easiest and needfnllest, 
and would prove a considerable tobic to what we 
} call our British constitution, which haB fallen 
dropsical oi late, and has an evil thirst, and evil 
hunger, andovanta, healthier, feeding. You have 1 
§oti its corn laws repealed for it ; try if yon cannot 
^'get corn laws established for it, dealing in a better 
bread j — bread made of .that old enchanted Arabian 
grain, the Sesame, which open s'doors;— doors, not 
of robbers’, but of Kings’ Treasuries. " 

, Friends, -the treasuries of true kings are the 
streets of their cities ; and the gold they gather, 
which for others is as tbe^dure of the streets, 
•changes itself, for them and 'their people, into a 
crystalline pavement for evermore. 

.1 t • 




LECTURE IL— LILIES.' 

OF queers’ gardens. , 

« As the lily among the thorns, so my loved one among 
' the damsels .” 

It -will, perhaps, be well, as this Lecture is the 
secpieLof one previously'given, that I should shortly 
state .to yon my general intention in both. The 
questions specially proposed to yon in the first, 
namely, How and What to Read, rose ont of a far 
deeper one, which if was my endeavour to make 
yon propos e earnestly to yourselves, namely, Why f> 
to read. I want yon to feel, with lne, that what- 
ever advantages we possess in-the-present day. in 
the diffusion of eduction and of literathre, can only 
he rightly' ttsed‘l>y'any oLus when we have apjtfe- 
hended /dearly what edwaatiaw la ta lead to, and 
literature to teach. I wish yon to see that both 
^well-directed moral training and well-chosen rea- 
ding lead to the possession of a power over the ill- 
gnided and illiterate, which is according to the 
^measure of it, in the truest sense, kingly ; con- 
ferring indeed the ^purest kingship that can exist 
among men : too inahy 'falheV kingships (however 
distinguished by visible insignia or material power) 
.SaWftS spectral, or tyrannous.; — Spectral— 
.that is to say, aspects and shadovte "of royalty, 
hollow as qeathj and which only the “ Likeness of 
a kingly crown have on or else tyrannous— that 
is to say, substituting their own wMl^r the law 
° f jnstice and leva by which all true kings rule. 

1 \? en ’ 1 I fl Peat— and as I want to leave 
™t ea W1 J h y°». 1 with it, and shall end 
with-it-only one puj^UdmUlUringship ; an in- 
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evitable and eternal kind, crowned or not : the 
kingship, namely, which consists in a stronger 
moral state, and a trner thoughtful state, than that 
of others ; enabling you, therefore, ,to guide, or to 
<i-aise them. Observe that word “ State ,s ; we have 
got into a loose way of using it. It means literally 
'the standing and stability of a thing; and you have 
the full force of it in the derived word “statue”-"" 
“ the, immovable tbing.” A king’s majesty- or 
“ state,’’ then, and the right of his kingdom to'be 
called a state, depends on the movelessness of both: 
-r-without tremor, without quiver of balance ; estab- 
lished and enthroned upon a foundation of eternal 
law which nothing can alter nor overthrow/*"-' 

Believing-Jhat all literature and all education 
are only useful so far as they tend to conjirm-this 
clam, beneficent, and therefore kingly, 'jp'ower— 
first, over ourselves, and, through onreelves, ovei 
all around us, I am now going to ask you-to consi- 
der with me further, what special portion or kind 
of .this royal authority arising out of noble educa- 
tion may rightly be possessed by women ; and 
how far they also are called to a true queenlj 
power* Not in their households merely, bat over 
nil within thrir sphere. And in what sense, if 
they rightly understood and exercised this royal 
or gracious influnnee, the order and beauty^ induc- 
ed by such benignant ' power would justify us it 
speaking of the’fernTbries over which each of them 
reigned, as “ Queens’ Gardens.”-*’- A \ "■ 

And here, in the very outset, we are met by a 
far deeper question, which — strange though tnis 
may seem — remains among many of us yet quite 
undecided, in spite of its infinite importance. 
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We cannot determine what the queenly power 
of women should be, until we are .agreed, what 
their ordinary power should be. We cannot 
consider how education may fit them for any 
widely extending duty, until we are agreed what is 
their t rue constant duty . And there never was a/ 
time' when wilder words were spoken, or more vain im- 
agination permitted, respecting this questio'n-quite 
vital to all social happiness. The relations of tlie 
wcmanly to the manly nature, their different capa- 
cities of intellect or of virtue, seem never to have 
been yet measured with entire consent. We hear 
of the, ’mission, and of the rights of Woman, naif 
these could ever bo separate from* the mission and 
the rights of Man ; ns if she and her lord were 
creatures of independent kind and of irreconcilable 
claim. This, at least, is wrong. And not less 
wrong — perhaps even more foolishly .wrong (For 
I will ^anticipate thus for what I hope to prove) — 
is the idea that woman is only the shadow and 
attendant. image of her Lord, owing him a thought- 
less and servile, obedience, and supported alto-* 
gether in her we'akness bj'tbe pre-eminence of bis 
•fortitude. . 

This, I say, is the' most foolish of all errors 
respecting her who was made to bo the helpmate 
of-inan.. As if he could be helped effectively by a 
shadow, or worthily by a slave ! 

Let us try, J^en, whether we cannot get at some 
clear and -hannonious idea (it must bo harmonious 
if it is true) of what womanly mind and virtue are’ 
in. powort'aridrofiSce, with respect to man’s ; and 
how their relations, rightly accepted, aid, and in- 
crease, the vigour and honour, and authority of 
both. 
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And now I most repeat one thing I said in the 
last lectors : namely, that the . first .usejof education 
was to enable os to consult with the wisest and the 
greatest men on all points o£ earnest difficulty. 
That to use books rightly, was 'to" go to them for 
help : to appeal to them, when our knowledge and 
■power of thought failed to be led by them into 
wider sight, purer conception than our own, receive 
from, them the united ^sentence ^ .of the judges and 
councils of all timp, against "our solitary and un- 
stable opinion.^ 4-nft. 

Let us do this now. Let us see whether the 
greatest, the wisest, the purest-hearted of all ages 
are agreed in any vrise on this point : let ns hear 
the testimony they have left respecting what they 
. held to he the trne dignity of woman, and ‘hei&r 
mode of help to man. '“" t ~ ^ >(//> 

- And first let us take Shakespeare. ^ 

\ ''‘Nole,broadly,in the outset, Shakespeare has.no 
h^r&fs^— he' has only heroines. There is not one 
entirely heroic figure in all his plays, except the 
alight sketch of Henry the Fifth, exaggerated jfgi 
fttha_purpo ses of the stage ; and the still slighter 
y^falentine in “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona/ 1 
/hi his laboured and perfect plays you have no hero. 
’Qlhello would have been one, if bis simplicity £acl 
not been so great as to leave him tfie prey o.f eyery 
base practice around him ; but he is the'onlyex* 
ample even approximating to the' heroic type 
Cotiolanus-— Cmsar— Antony, stand in flawe d sfc 
rbngth, and fall by their vanities ; — Hamlet is’rn 
• dolent, { and drowsily speculative ; Romeo an impa’ 
'tient'Jboy.'; the Marchant of Venice lac 1 

•missive to adverse fortune ; Kent, in “ Jlmg . 
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In “ Winter’s Tale,” and in “ Oyrnbeline,” the 
happiness and existence of two princely house- 
holds, lost through long years, and imperilled to 
the death by the folly and obstinacy oflbeTins' 
bands, are redeemed at last by the queenly patience 
and wisdom of the wives. In “ Measure for Mea- 
sure,” the injustice of the judges, and the corrupt 
cowardice of the brother, are opposed to ,the 
victorious truth and adamantine purity of a woman. 
In “ Coriolanus,” the mother’s counsel, acted upon 
in time, would have saved her son from all evil ; 
his momentary forgetfulness of it is his ruin ; her 
prayer, at last granted, saves him— not, indeed, 
from death, but from the curse of living as the 
destroyer of his country. 

And what # shall I say of Julia, constant against 
the fickleness of a lover ,who is a mere wicked 
child? — of Helena,' 'against^ the t p.ejtuIancaT J and 
insult of a careless juuth ? — of the patience of 
-Hero, f the passion of Beatrice, , and the calmly, 
devoted wisdom of the “ unlessoned girl,” who 
appears among the helplessness, the blindness, and 
the vindictive passions of men, as a gentle angel, 
to Bave merely by her presence, and defeat the 
worst intensities of crime by her smile ? ^ 

. Observe, further, among all the principal figures 
fin Shakespeare’s plays, there is only one weak 
'woman — O phelia ; and it is because she fails 
Hamlet at the critical moment, and is not, and 
cannot in her nature be, a guide to him when he 
needs her most, that all the bitter catastrophe 
follows. Finally, though there are three wicked, 
women among the principal figures, -Lady Macbeth, 
JEiegan, ap d -Goneril, they are felt at once to be 
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frightful exceptions to 'the ordinary daws of hi® ? 
fatal in tlieir inflnence also in proportion to the 
power for good which they have abandoned. 

■ • Snch, i n^br cjad. light, is Shakespeare’s tostfanonyi 
to the position and character of women in human 
life. He represents them as ^infallibly faithful* 
and wise counsellors, — incorruptibly just and pure < 
examples ~strong always to sanctiEy even when' 
they cnnnot save. ’ 

Not as in any wise, comparable in, knowledge , 
of the nnture of man j— ’still less in his understand- 
ing of the causes arid courses of fate, — but only 
as the writer who has given us the broadest view 
of the conditions and modes of ordinary thought in 1 
modern society, I ask yon next to % receive the , 
wRuess. at falter Saatt- • 

I put aside his merely romantic prose writings 
as of no value : and though the enrly ropmntia 
poetry is very beautiful, its testimony is of no,, 
weight, other than 1 bat of a boy’s ideal. But his 
true works, studied from Scottish life, bear a 
true witness, and in the whole range of these, 
there are but three men who reach the heroid 
• type — Dandio Dinmont,RohRoy,and Clavorhouse; 
of these, ono is a border farmer ; another a free-, 
hooter ; the third a soldier in a bncl_jcause* x And 
these tough. the ideal of heroism only irT their coni 
rage and faith, together with a strong, bnt unculti- 
vated, or mistakenly applied, intellectual ' power 5 
while his yoang : er raen are the gebtlemanly play- 
things of fantastic^ forlune, and only by aid, (or 
accident) of that fortune, survive, not vhuqoish, 

. the trials they involuntarily,, sustain. Of any 
| disciplined, or consistent '’character, earnest in a 
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conceived, or dealing with -fortas of 
lbstile^evil, definitely challenged, and resblutely 
subdued, there is no trace in his conceptions o£ 
men. Whereas in his imagination of women,— 
in the characters of Ellen Douglas, o£ Flora Mao- 
Ivor, Rose Bradwardine, Catherine Seyton, Diana 
Vernon, Lilias, ’Redgauntlet, Alice Bridgenorth, 
Alice Lee, and Jeane Deans, — with endless varies, 
tie3 o£ grace, tenderness, and intellectual, power i 
we find in all a quite infallible and inevitably 
sense ‘df - dignity and justice; a fearless, instant 
and untiling self-sacrifice to ev en the appearance 
of duty, much more to its' real claims ; and finally, 
a patient wisdom of deeply restrained affection, 
which does infinitely more thau protect its objects,' 
from a momentary error ; it gradually forms, api> 

■> mates, and exalts the characters of the unworthy 
lovers, until, at the close of the tale, we arejusc 
able and no more, to take patienfce in hearing ojf 
■their Unmerited success. 


So that in all cases, with Scott as with Shakes- 
peare, it is the woman' who watches over, teaches, 
and gnides'the youth ; it is never, by any 'chance; 
the yohth who watches over or educates hi? 
mistress. r L ' 

Next, tnke, though more briefly/graver attd 
deeper testimony— i tbat of the great Italians and 
Greeks. You know well the plan of Dante’s great 
poem — that it is a love-poem to his dendjady, a 
song >of praise for her watch over his soul. 
Stooping only to pity, never to love, she yet saves 
him from ' destruction — saves him from hell. Be 
is 'going eternally astray in despair ; she comes 
down from heaven to his help and, throughout the 
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ascents of Paradise is his teacher. Interpreting. Eoc 
hmfthe most difficult truth, divine and human : 
and leading, him, with r.ebuke upon rebuke, from 
star to star. /r , _ 

I do not insist upon Dante’s conception ; iE, I* 
began 1 could not cease : besides, you might think , 
this a wild imagination of one poet’s heart. So v 
I will rather read to you a few verses of the delijj 
berate- writing of a.(knig lit ^o LPisa to his living^ 
lady, wholly characteristic o£ the feeling of all thet 
noblest men of the thirteenth century, preserved , 
among, many other such records of kmg htl y honour 
and love, which Dante Rossetti has gathered , for, 

ns from among the early Italia n ^pojtts^ 

"Lv.ic 

F or ] 0 i thy law is passed 
That this my love sbonld manifestly be 


To serve and honour tbee : 

And so 1 do ; and my delight is full, 

Accepted for the servant of thy mle. , 

Without almost, 1 am all rapturous, .' 

Since thus my will was set t 
To serve, thou flower of joy, thine excellence ; ■ 

Nor ever seems it anythin? could rouse 

A pnln or regret, . . 

But on thee dwells mine every thought and sense,; 
.Considering that from thee all virtnes spread. 

As from a fountain head, — 

That in *hy gift is wisdom's lest avail , 

And honour without fail ; 

/With whom each sovereign ^poidwells separate, 
Fnlfilling the perfection of thy state. V 1 ’ ' "" 

Lady, .since I conceived * ", 

Thy pleasnrnble Bspeet in my heart,- 
My life has been apart 
In shining brightness and the place of , 

Which till ,that time, goodiniotb, 

Groped among shadows in a. .darken’d -place,'" 

- Where many hours and davs . - 
It hardly ever had remember’d good. 
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But. now my servitude 
Is thine, und I am full qE joy and rest. 

A. man from a wild beast^J . r' < 

Thon madest me, since for tby love I lived. 

Yon may think, perhaps, a Greek Knight would- 
haye had a lo_wer_ estimate of women then this 
Christian lover. iHis own spiritual subjection to 
them was indeed not so absolute^ but as regards 
their own personal character, it was only because 
yon could not have followed me so easily, that I 
did not fake the Greek ‘women instead of Shakes- 
•jpeare’s ; und instance, for chief idealt itypps of 
human bounty and faith, -the simple^ mothers and 
wife’s heart of Andromache^; the divine, yet re- 
jected wisdom of Cassandra ; the playful kindness 
and simple princess-life of happy Nausid’ca ; the 
house- wifely calm of that of Penelope, with its 
watch upon the sea ; the ever patient, fearless, hope- 
lessly devoted piety of the sister, and ^daughter, in 
Antigbne ; the bowing down of Iphigenia, lamb- 
like and silent ; and, finally, the expectation of the 
resurrection, made clear to the soul of the Greeks 
in the return from her grave oE that Alcestis, who, 
to save her husband, had passed calmly through 
the bitterness oE the death. 1 

11 . 

Now I could multiply witness upon witness of\ 
this kind upon yon if 1 had time. I would takei 
Chaacer, and show you why he wrote a Legend of \ 
Good Women ; bnt no Legend of Good Men. I 
would take Spenser, and show you how all his 
fairy knights are sometimes deceived and some- 
tiraes^vanqnigbgd ; bnt the - soul of Una is^neyer 
J darkened, and the sjaear of Britomart c is 'li ever 
v broken. Nay, I could go back into the mythical 1 
teaching of the’ most ancient times; and show you 
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fcow the great peopiej — by one of whose , pntoOMSflS, 
it was appointed that the Lawgiver JoE alltlie earth r 
'Should be educated, rather than by his own, kind-. , 
red how that great Egyptian people, wisest then ’ 
of nations, gave to their Spirit o£ Wisdora.tbe form, 
o£ a woman ; and into her hand, for a<? symbol, the 
■weaver's shuttle : and how the name. and the form, 
oTftEat spirit, adopted, believed, and obeyed by the 
Greeks, became that Athena of the olive-helm, and 
cloudy shield, to whose faith you owe, down to this 
■date, whatever you hold most precious in art, in 
•literature, or-in types -o£ national virtue. 


But I will not wander into this distant and my- 
thical element-; I will only ask you to give its 
legitimate value to the testimony of" these great 
' poets and men o£ the world, —consistent as you see 
if is on this head, 1 will ask you whether it can 
be supposed that these men, in the main work of 
their lives’, are amusing thomselvCs with a fictitious 
and idle view of the relations ■ between- man and 


woman ; — nay,'wo.rse than— fictitious or idle ; for a 
thing may be imaginary, yet desirable, if it were 
possible ; but this, their 1 Jdeal of women, is, accord- 
ing to oUr common idea of the- marriage relatiorl, 
wholly undesirable. , The ■ woman, We say, is not 
to-guide, nor even to think, for himself. . The mar 
ib always to be the wiser ; he is to be the thinker, 
the ruler, the superior in' knowledge and discre- 
tion, as in power. - , . 

Is it not somewhat important to make np oui 
minds on this matter? Are all these great men 
mistaken, or are we? Are Shakespeare and 
jKscnylus,' Dante and Homer^merfely dressing dolh 
* or or, worse than doll&, unnatural visions, the 

“ I MAJLfluUrJTttu 
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realisation of which, were it possible, wonld bring 
anarchy into all households and ruin 1 into nil affec- 
tions? Nay, if yon could suppose this, take last- 
ly the evidence of facts, given by the human heart 
itself. In all Christian ages which have been re- 
markable for thsir purity or progress there has- 
been absolute yielding of obedient devotion, by the ' 
lover, to bis mistress..^, I say obedient — not merely 
enthusiastic and worshipping in imagination, buf ' 
entirely subject, receiving from the belovad wo- 
man, however young, not only the encouragement, 
the praise, and r the -reward -of all 'toil, but, so far as 
any choice is upon or any question difficult of de- 
cision, direction of all toil. That chivalry, to the 1 
abuse and dishonour of which are' attributable pri-. 
marily whatever is cruel iff wpr, unjust in peace, 
or corrupt t»id ignoblp in domestic relations ; and- 
to the original purity and power of which wo owe 
the defence alike of faith, of law, and oE love ; — 
that chivalry, I say, in its very first ooheeption of , 
honourable life, assumes the subjection of the young . 
knight to the ^command— should it even be the 
command in.cajprice-^of his ladyX It assumes this, • 
becftU8e its jrmsters knew that tfiejirsiond ' neces-^ 
sary impulse of eyery truly taught and knightly : 
heart is.this of blind-service to its lady : that where 1 
that true faith and captivity are not, all wayward! 
and.wioked passion must' be; and that in this 1 
rapturous obedience to the single love of bisyoutb,j 
is the sanctification of all man’s strength, , and the j 
continuance of all bis purposes.. And this, not beA> 
cause such obedience would be safe, or honourable^ 
were it ever rendered -to the unworthy ; bat be- 
cause it ought to be impossible for every noble • 
youth-— it it Impossible for every one rightly train- 
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ed — to love any one whose gentle counsel he can- 
nofc^ trust, or' whose prayerful command he cam 
hesitate to obey. 

1 do hot insist by any further argument on this, 
for I think it should commend itself at once to your, 
knowledge of what has been and to your feeling 
of what should be. Yon cannot think that the 
buckli ng on of the knight’s armour by his lady’s- 
hand was a mere oaprico of romantic fashion. It is 
the type of an eteraal truth — that the SQul!s'iirmour| 
is never well set to the heart unless a Woman’s j 
band has braced.it ; and it is only when she braces-j 
it lop'sely that the Honour of manhood fails. Know ) 
you not those lovely .lines — I would they were 
learned by dll youthful ladies of England : 

Ah, wasteful woman J she who may ^>, 

On hor tweet self set her own price, 

Knowing he cannot choose bnt pay — 

How has she cheapen’d Paradise.! 

(How given for noueht hor priceless gift, 
it How spoiled the hteadnnd epill'd the wine, 

Which, spent with dno, respective thrif t. 

Had made brutes men, and men divine 1 * 

Thus muoh, then, respecting the relations! of' 
lovers I believe you will accept. "But what we too 
often doubt is the fitness of the continuance of 
such a relation throughout the whole of human 
lift- We think [t right in the lover and mistress, ' 
not in the husband and wife. That is to sny, we 
think that a reverent and tender duty is duo to 
one whose affectio n we still doubt, and whose 
character we as yetT do buTpirtialTy and distantly 
discern ; and that this reverence and duty are to 
be withdrawn when the affection has become- 

i * 

■ ^Coventry Patmore. 
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wholly and limitlessly onr own, and the character 
has been so sifted and tried that we fear not to 
entrust it with the happiness of our lives. Do you 
not see how ignoble this is, as well as bow un- 
reasonable? Do you not feel that marriage — 
when it is marriage at all — is only the seal which 
marks the vowed .transition. of temporary into 
untiring service, and of fitful into eternal love ? 

But how, you will ask,” is the idea of this guid-" 
ing function of the woman reconcilable with a true 
wifely subjection ? Simply in that it is a guiding*,. 
not a determining function. Let me try to show' 
yon briefly how these powers seem to be rightly 
distinguishable. C ( 

We are foolish, and without^ excuse* foolish, in 
speaking of the “ superiority ” of "one sex to the 
other, as if they could be compared in similar 
things. Each has what the other has not s each 
completes the other, and is completed by the other: 
they are in nothing alike, and the happiness and 
perfection of both depend on each asking and 
receiving from the other .what the other only 
can give. L c ' ‘ ■ 


Now their separate characters are briefly these. 
Hhe man’s power is active, progressive, defensive. 
He is eminently the doer, tbe creator, the discov- 
erer, -the defender. His intellect is for .specul ation 
and invention; his energy for adventure, for war, 
and for conquest, wherever war is jnst, wherever 
'conquest necessary. But the woman’s power is 
for rule, not for battle, — and her intellect is not 
for invention or creation, but for- -sweet ordering, v 
arrangement, and decision. She seei the qualitie s,, 
of' things, their claims and their places. Her 

t, * 
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great function is Praise: she enters into no contest, 
‘but infallibly adjudges! the .crown o£ contest. By 
her office, and pIac^''s^T« s ^'is' , "protected from all 
danger and temptation. The man, in his rough 
work in open world, must encounter all peril ana 
trial : — to him, therefore, the iailure, the offence, 
the inevitable error : often he must be wounded, 
or subdued, often misled and always hardened.. 
But he guards the woman from ail this ^within his' 
house, as ruled by her, unless she herself has 
sought it, need enter no danger, no temptation, no 
•cause of error or offence. This is the true nature 
of home — it is the place of Peace; the shelter, notl 
only from all injury, hut from all t^ror, doubt,! 
and .division. In so far as it is not this it is not 
home; so far as the anxieties of the outer life ' 
penetrate into it, and the inconsistently-minded, / 
unknown, unloved,' or hostile sooiety of the outer 
world is allowed by either husband or wife to 
cross the. threshold, it ceases to be home; it is then 
only a part of that outer world which you have 
roofed over, and lighted fire in* But so far as it 
is a sacred place, a vestal temple, a temple of the , 
hearth watched over by Household Gods, before 
whose faces none may come but those whom they 
can receive with love, — so far as it is this, and 
roof and fire are types only-of-a-nobler-shade-and* 
light,— shade as of the rock in a weary land,c 
,and light as of the Pharos in the stormy sea; — •“ 
■so far it vindicates.., the name, and fulfils the 
praise, of home. V' - ' 

And yvherevera true wife comes, this home is , 
always round her. The stars, only may be, over 
her head ; the glow-worm in the night-cold grass 
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may, be .the only fire at her foot : but home is yet 
wherever she is; and for a noble woman it stretches 
far round her, better than ceiled with cedar, or 
painted with vermilion, sheddjng its jjuiet light 
far, for those who else were homeless, 

a This, then, 1 believe to be, — will yon not admit 
It to be,— the woman’s true plnce and power ? 
Bnt do not you see that to fulfil this, she mast — 
as far as one can use such terms of a human crea- 
ture — be incapable of error? So far as she rules, 
all must be right, or nothing i£.‘ She most be 
euduringly, incorruptibly good ; i nstinctive ly, in-' 
fallibly wise — wise, not for self-development, but 
for self-renunciation.: wise, not thnt she may 
set herself above her husband, bnt that she may 
never fail from his side : wise, not with the nar- 
rowness of insolen t and loveless pride, but with 
the passionate gentleness oE an infinitely variable,., 
because infinitely applicable, modesty of servic ed ' 
the true changefulness of .women. In that'great-* 
sense— “ La donna e mobile, not “ Qnal p_ium’ 
aI_vento ” ; no, nor yet “ Vnriuble ' as the shade, 1 
by the light quivering aspen nmdo” ; bnt variable) 
as the light manifold in fair and serene division 
that It may take the colour of all that it .falls upon* 
and exalt it. lb ./<(-?, ^ .H-c ft* -U- ' 

II. I have been trying, thus far, to show you’ 
what should be the ptace, and what the power, of 
women. Now, secondly, we ask, What kind of 
education is to fit her for these ? - ' 

And if yon indeed think this a true conception- 
of her office, and dignity, it will not be difficult to 
trace the coarse of education which would fit her 
for the'pne,,and raise her to the other. 
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The first of our duties to her— no thoughtful 
•person now doubt this, — is ,to secure for her such 
pbyeical training, and exeroiso as may confirm hpr 
henlth, and perfect her beauty, the highest refine* 
merit of that benuly being unattainable without 
splendour of activity and of dclicnto strength. 
To perfect her beauty, 1 soy, and increase it^ power; 
it cannot be too powerful, nor shed its.aacred 
ljght, too far : only remember that all- physical 
freedom is vain to produce beauty withouTa/corrW-' 
ponding f reedom of heart. There are two 'passages 
bf that poet wFo is distinguished, it seems to mo, 
from all others-- not by power, hut .by exquisite 
right-ncss — which point you to the source, and 
describe to you in a few syllables, the completion 
of womanly beauty. X will read the introductory 
-stanzas, but the last is tbe one 1 wish you specially 
to notice-: 3 




Three years she grew in sen and shower. 
Then Nature said, ‘ A lovelier flower r '' 

On earth was never sown. 

This child I to myself will take; 
flbe shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own. 
f ' Jlysclf will to my darling be “ 

) r>oth J,'" v and tapnko; and with roe 
L The girl, in rock arid plain. 

Jn-hcanh and heaven, in glade nnd bower, 

. oaail feel an overseeing power 
' < k 0? «slniin . f / i , ^ . ' c : , ' 

• 'The flint mg doutMlielr 'stnj* shall lend. 

To her, for her the billow bend: *> j. , 

Nor shall she’ fail to 'see * 

“I e “ m " tlon8 of 'bo storm, ' 

<iroce that shall mould the' rikiden’s form 1 

- A?* ptgfaUnffiof { ’ , 
Shall rott her fork KTsttlcIy height,^ 

' Aor- virgin/b'ositar swell/ S 
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Such thought* to Lucy I will give, Jx^V ^ 
"While she and I together live, , /; u 

Here in this happy dgll. * " ,t} 1 ' " r 


“FtiaZ Heelings oH delight,” observe. There^ 
are deadly Heelings oE delight; but the natural ones 
are vital, necessary to very life. 

/ And they most be feelings of delight, if they are 
to be vital. Do not think you can make a girl 
lovely, if you do not make her happy. There is 
not one restraint you put on a good girl’s nature — 
there is not one check you give -to her instincts of 
affection 01? oH effort — which will not be inde libly 
written on her "features, with a hardness which is 
all the more painful because it takes' away the 
brightness from the eyes of innocence, and the Qharm 
from the brow of virtue. - * 

I r ' 

This for the means : now note the end. Take 
from the same poet, in two lines, a perfect descrip- 
tion of womanly beauty : 


I r A countenance in which did meet r 
.. • SweeFrecords, .promises as sweet/ v.-*— 

The perfect loveliness of a woman’s. countenance 
can only consist in that majestic peace which ie 
founded _ in the memory of the happy and useful 
years, — full of sweet records ;and from the. joining 
of this with that yet more majestic childishness, 
which is still full of change and "'promise ;-^open- 
ing always— modest at once, and bright, with hop< 
of better things* to be -sVon, and to be bestowed 
There is -no-old age where there is still tfiatjiro- 
raise — it is eternal youth. 

Thus, then, you have' first to mould her pffysiea 
frame, and then, as the strength she gains will per 
mit yon, to fill and.temper her mind with all know 
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ledge and, thoughts which tend to confirm its nat- 
ural instincts of justice, and refine.its natural tact 
of love, tv* 

All such knowledge shonld be given her as may 
enable her to understand, and even to aid, tbe work 
of men : and yet it should be given, not ns know- 
ledge, —not as if it were, or could be, for her an 
object to know ; but only to feel, and to judge. 
It is of.no moment, as a matter of pride or perfect- 
ness in herself, whether she knows many languages < 
or one ; but it is of tbe utmost, that she f should be 
table to show kindness to a stranger, and to un der-,, 
i stand the sweetness of a stranger’s tongue. It is-/ 
I of no moment to her own worth or dignity that 
yshe should be acquainted with this science or that ; 

\ but it is of the highest that she should be trained « 
in habits of accurate thought ; ,,lhat she should 
understand^bfTjmeaning, the inevitableness, and* 
the loveliness of natural laws, and follow at least** 
some one path of scientific attainment, as fnr as to 
the threshold of that bitter Yalley of Humiliation ? 1 
into which only the wisest and'" bravest of men can . 
descend, owning themselves for .ever children, 
gathering pebbles on a boundless shore. It is' of' 
little consequence how many positions of cities she 
knows, or how many dates of events, or how many 
names of celebrated persons— it is not the object 
of education to turn a woman into a dictionary ; 
but it is deeply necessary that she should be 
taught to enterjvith her whole personality into tjie 
. history she reads ; to pi cture tbe passages of' it 
'•'vitally in her own bright imagination ; to appre^ 
head, with her fine instincts, the pathetic circun£ 
stances and dramatic^elations, which the historian 
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too often only eclipses by bis reasoning, and dis- 
•conneots by his arrangement : it is for her to-iraca 
the hidden equities of (-divine reward, and .catoh 
eight, through the darkness, o£ the fateful ^threads 
of woven fifc-e that connect error with its tetrlbation. 
rBnt, chiefly of all, she is to be taught to extend 
the limits of ber sympathy with respect to that 
.history which is being tor ever determined, ns the 
I moments -pass in which she 'draws her peaceful 
breath ; and to*the contemporary calamity which, 
were it but rightly mourned by her, would recur 
no more hereafter. She is to exercise' 1 herself in 
imagining what would be the effects upon her 
•mind and conduct," if she were ’daily brought into 
the presence of the-sufferiug which is not 1 the less 
real because shut ' f rom _'heP sight. 'She is to be 
taught somewhat to understand the 'nothingness 
of the proportion -which that little^world in which 
she lives and loves, bears to the world in' which 
•God lives and loves ; — and solemnly shejs to be 
taught to strive that her thoughts ' of 4 >i«y / r may 
not. be feeble in proportion to the nmn her' they 
embrace, nor her praybr more languid than -it' is 
ior the momentary relief from pain of her husband 
•oriher child, when it' is uttered' for the multitudes 
6f those who have none to - love ' them,— and is; 
“for all who are' desolate and oppressed.” 

Thus far, I think I have had t your concurrence; 
perhaps.ydu will not be with me in what I believe 
is most needful for me to say. There is one 
dangerous science- for women^one which let them 
i indeed beware > how they {>rqfa’njely touch— that, of 
, theology. Strange, and , miserably strange, . that 
.while • they, are - m.odest epopgh' to- doubt /their 
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p owo rs, and pause at tho threshold of ^scienceti 
wfr*re every step is demonstrable and sure, fcboyf,- 
will plunge -headlong, and without one thought 1 * * 
b 7 l incompefenqy, into that science in which the ’ 
greatest men have trembled, and' the Wisest erred., , 
Strange, that they will complacently and prided 
fully bind up whatever vice or folly there ig Jn ; 
pern, , whatever arrogance, petulance, or blind '• 
incomprehensivenoss, into one Uttecb.uj5dle rJ o£’ 
consecrated, myrrh Strange, in creatures . bom ’ 
to be Love visible, that where they can know least, 
they’will condemn first, and think to recommend* 
themselves to their Master by scramblingMip the ■ 
“Steps of His judgment-throne, to divide ‘it with" 
Him. Most strange, that they should think theyi 
were led by the- Spirit -of -the Comforter; into; 
habits of mind which have become ir. 'hem tho ‘ 
unmixed elements of homo discomfort ; and that 
thoy dare to" turn tho Household Gods of Christi- 
anity into ugly idols of their own — spifitual'idolls^ 
for them to dress according to their caprice ; and, 
from ,which their husbands must, turn a way, in ; 
grieved contempt, lest they should bo shrieked at 
for breaking them. , , . - 

I believe, then, with this exception,' that a girl's 1 
education should be nearly, in its course and 

material of study, the samo as a boy’s ; but quite 4 * * 
differently directed. A woman in' any' rank ' of' 

life ought to know whatever her 1 husband ig likely 1 

to know, but to know it. in a different way. His' 
command of it should be Eoundalional arid pr6-' ,; 

gressive, hers, general and accomplished for daily 1 

and helpful use.' Not but that it would efteri be 

wiser in meii to learn things in’a' womanly sort of* 
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Way, for present use, and to seek for the discipline- 
and training of their mental powers in snch 
branches of study as will be afterwards fittest for 
social service; but, speaking broadly, a man ought 
to know any language or science he learns,, 
thoroughly, while a woman ought to know the 
same language, or science, only so far as may 
enable her to sympathise in her husband’s plea- 
sures, and in those .of his best friends. 

Yet, observe, 'with exquisite accuracy as far as 
she reaches- There is a wide difference between- 
elementary knowledge and superficial knowledge — 
between a firm 1 beginning, and a feeble. smattering. 
A woman may always help her husband by what 
she knows, however little ; by what she half- 
knows, or inis-knows, she will only tease him. 


• And, indeed, if there were to be any difference 
between a girl’s education and a boy’s, I should 
say that of the two the girl should be earlier led,, 
as her intellect ripens faster, into deep and serious 
subjects; and that her 'range bE literature should 
be, not more, b ut le ss ^frivolous, calculated to add 
the qualities of patience and seriousness to her 
natural poignancy of thought and , quickness of 
wii; .and also to keep her in a loftly and pure 
.elemeht s of thought I enter not now into any, 
question of choice of books; only be_sura that her£ 
books are not heaped Up in her, Jap. as they fall 1 
out of the package of the circulating .library, (wet. 
with the last and lightest spray of the fountain^ 
of folly.; p- ^ 


Or even of the fountain of . wit; for with respect 
to that sore temptation of novel-reading, it is not 
the’ badness of a novel that we shonld dread, but 
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its overwrought interest. Thejveakesfc romanoe 
is not so .stupefying as the lower ^To?ms of religir 
ous, excitipg literature, and the worse romance 1 
is not so corrupting as false history, false philo-' 
i sophy, or false political essays. ‘ But the best 
romance becomes dangerous, if, by its excitement, 
it renders the Ordinary course of life uninteresting, 
and increases the .morbid thirst for useless acquain- 
tance with scenes in which we shall never be called 
4ipoh to act. 

1 speak, therefore, of good novels, only ; and 
our modern literature is particularly rich in typed 
of snch. Well read, indeed, these boobs, have 
serious use, being no thing desjuthnjx. treatises on 
moral anh'tbm v nnH~cKe mis£r y ; stadiefToTEuman 
nature .in the elements of it. But I attach little, 
weight to this function ; they are hardly .ever read 
with earnestness enpjagh to permit t^em^ to fulfil it. 
•The utmost they usually do is.to enlarg e somewhat 
the charit y of- a kind reader, or the bitterne ss of a' 
malicious one c for- '.each' will^.gather, • from the 
"noveh^lood for 'her o Wn^3isposition . Those who 
are naturally proud - and enviohs’ will learn from 
Thackera y to despise humuuity j those who are na- 
turally gentle, to pity it : those who are naturally 
shallow, to laugh at it. So, also, there might be a; 
.serviceable power in novels to bring .before us/in 
/vividnessj u human truth whioh we had before, 
dimly conceived ; but the temptation to pictures-. 
' HU gnegg o f statement isjso great, that often the best- 
writers of potion cannot resist it ; and our views - 
are rendered, so -violent and one-sided, that their 
yitality is rather a harm than good. - * l * 
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, Without, however, venturing here on any attempt 
at decision how much novel- reading should be 
allowed, let me at least clearly assert this, that 
whether novels, or poetry, or history be readj they , 
should, be chosen, not for what is out of' them, but, 
fpr what is in them. The chance abd scattered 
.evil that may here and there haunt, or hide itself 
in, a powerful hook, ^ never does any harm to a 
noble girl ; but the emptiness of an author oppres- 
ses her, and his amiable folly degrades her. And 
if she can have'access to a good libra ry of-oldJand 
classical; bo\>kvth'ere need be no choosing at all. 
Keep the modern < magazine and novel out oF yonr . 
girl’s way: t urn I tefUoose into the old library- 
every wet day, and Jet Her alone. She will find 
what is> goods for her ; yon cannot : for there is just 
this* difference between the making of a girl’s cha- 
racter and a boy’s— you may chisel ‘ a boy into 
shape, as you would a rook, or hammer him into it, 
if ho-be of a better kind, as you would a piece of 
bronze. But you cannot hammer a girl into' any-- 
thinfgj She grows as a flower does, — she- will, 
wither without sun ; she will decay in her sheath, 

; as the narcissus does, if you dp, not give her air 
enough ; she may fall, and defile her head in dust, 
if yotrleave her without help at some moments of 
bfeHife*; bur you' cannot fetter her ; she most take 
her -own 1 fair form and way, if sbp take any, and 
>. in 'mind asdnbody, must have always. 

Her household 'motions light and 'free’ \t u jsT ’ 

> > And steps of virgin liberty. 

Let her loose in the libiory, J say, as you -do a 
fawn' in a field; It knows tbfc bad weeds twenty 
times better than yon : and the' good ones too, and 
p will eat some bitter and prickly ones, good for it, 
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•which you had not the slightest thought were good. 
Then, in art, keep the finest models before her, " 
and let her practice in all accomplishments 7 be 
accurate and thorough, sons to enable'h’er to uud'er-,, 
stand more than she accomplishes. 1 say ,the< 
finest models — that is to say, the truest, simplest, < 
usefullest Note those epithets; they wifi range - 
througI>*ifll the arts. Try them in music, where 
you might think then) the least applicable. I say 
the truest, that in which the notes most closely 
and faithfully express the meaning oE the words, 
or the character of intended emotion ; again, the* 
simplest, that in which the meaning and melody < 
are attained with the fewest and most significant 
notes possible ; and, finally, the usefullest, that! 
music which urngkes the best words most beautiful,'! 
which enc hants ' them in our memories each’wilhc 
its own glory oE sound, and which applies them 
closest to the heart ut the moment we need them. 

\. I.. . k'TP 

And not only in the material arid in the conjse, 
hut yet more earnestly in ’the spirit of if^Teta^ 
girl’s education be as serious as a bojpST You bring 
up your girls ns if they were meant f or sideboard 1 
ornaments, and then complain of tbeif frivolity ^ 
Give them the same ■ advantages thaf'ybu’Vffive- 
their brothers — appeal to the same gran d instincts 5 
of virtue in them'; teach them also that courage' 
and truth are the pillars^ of. ihgir^boing': do you 
think that they would not onswei that appeal, braVe 
and true as they are even now, when you know 
that there is hardly a girl’s school in this 1 C hristian £ 
kingdomrwhere th.e children’s courage or sincerity 
would be thought of J half so much importance as, 
their way of, coming-in_at a_door, and* when -the 
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• whole ‘system of society,' as respect^ the mode. of 
establishing then} in life, is one (rotten plague of 
cowardice and imposturef—cowardice, is not daring 
to let them live, or lore, pxcppt as their neighbours' 
choose j and imposture, in bringing, for the par-, 
poses of our own pride, the_ full , glow— of-the" 
world-s worst vanity upon a girl’s eyes, at the very ; 
period when the whole happiness of her future ex-' 
istenc** dppends upon her remaining nndazzled ? f • 

And give them, lastly, not only noble" teachings.' 
but tmble teachers. Ton consider somewhat be- 
fore you send your boy to school, what kind of a 
man the master is ; — whatsoever kind of a man he 
is, you at least give him full authority over your 
son, and show some respect to him yourself ; if he 
comes to dine with you, you do not put him nt a 
side table ; you know also that at his college, your 
child’s immediate tutor will be under the direction 
of 9ome still higher tutor, for whom yon have 
absolute reverence. You do not treat the Dean of 
Christ Church of the Master of Trinity os your 
inferior?. 

But what teachers do you give your girls, and 
what reference do you show to the teachers you 
have chosen ? Is u girl likely to think her own 
condnot,or her own intellect, of much importance, 
when ycm trnst the entire formation of her charac- 
ter, moral and intellectual, to a person whom you' 
let your servants treat with less respect than they 
do your housekeeper (as if the soul of your child 
were a less charge than ' jams, and groceries), and 
whom you yourself think you confer un'honobr up- 
on by. letting her somefinus sit in the drawing- 
room in the evening ? 
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Thus, then, of literature as her help, and thns oE 
art. There is one more help which she rannot do 
without— one which, alone, has sometimes done 
more shall all other influences besides. — fJhsJielp, 
of .wild and fair naturo. Hear this of the educa- 
tion oE Joan ofA rcj,— v '} : it, V ' 

The education oE this poor girl was mean, accord- 
ing to the present standard ; was ijieffably grand 
according to a purer philosophic standard ; and 
only not good for our age, because for us it would, 
■be unattainable. . .. . - r - - 1 
Next after her ^spiritual advantages, she owed ( , 
most to the advantages of her situation. The foun-' 
tain of Domreray was on the brink of a boundless 
forest ; and it was haunted -to that degree by fairies' 
that ‘the parish priest (cure) was obliged to read* 
mass there onoe u year, in order to keep them in 
any decent bounds. . . f c ' - ■> 

But the forests o£ Domremy — those ‘were the 
.glories of the land, for in. them abode,/ mysteripns / 
powers and anoient secrets that towered into tragic 
strength... ‘iAbbe^Sy there were, and phfeey win* 
dows,”— “like ttfoorish' temples of the. Hindoos,** 1 
'that exercised even princely power nothin Touraine! 
and in-the German D_ietSj_ These had .theltls'weet 
Shells that pierced the "'forests for many^edghe'at 
matins .or vespers, and each its own dreamy legend. 
Few* enough, '\and scattered enongh were these 
abbeys, so as - in no degree to disturb the' deep 
soutude of the region; yet many enough to spread 
a network or awning, of Christian; sanctity oyer 
what -felse might l haVe seemed a' .neStne'c(/‘'^ , 'ildcr- 
ness.^ - ^ " v •’ 

* ** Toan of Arc; in reference to M. Michelet's History 
Prance.” He Quincey’s Works, vol. iii. p. 2i7. 
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Nov?, you cannot, indeed, have here in ‘England,, 
woods eighteen miles deep to the centre ;‘bnt yon 
can, perhaps, keep a fairy or two fdif yonr child- 
ren yet, if yoa wish to keep them. Bat do you 
wish it ?- Suppose yon had each, at the back of' 
your houses, a garden large enough for your 
children to play in, with jnsl as much lawn as- 
would give them room to Tan, — no more— and 
that you could); not change your abode; but that, 
if you chose, ''you could doubly your income, or 
quadruple i£, by digging a coal* shaft in the middle 
of the lawn, and turning the flower-beds into 
heaps of coke. Would you do it ? I thik not. 
1 can tell you, ’you would be wrong if you did, 
though it gave you income sixtyfold instead of 
fourfold. 

Yet this is what yon ore doing with nil 
England. The whole country is but a little 
garden, not more than enough for your children 
to run on the lawns of, if you would let them all 
run there. And this" little garden you will turn- 
into furnace-ground, and fill With heaps .of oin-’ 

. ders, if yon can; ahd those children of yonrs, not 
. you, will suffer for it. iFor tthe fairies will not be 
! all banished! there-are fairies- of Jbe furnace. as of/ 
!the woodland their first gifts seem to be “shfirp 
arrow? ofHhe mighty ”; but their lust gifts, are, 
“coals of juniper.” , 

Ahd yet I cannot— though there is no part of 
my subject that I feel more — press .this upon youp 
for we made so little nse of the power of .nature 
while we had it, that we shall hardly feel what wo 
have lost' Just dn the other .side of the Mersey 
you have your Snowdon and your Menai Straits, 
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arid that mighty granite rock beyond the jrioo ES. of 
Anglesea, splendid in its heathery crest, and Fop^ 
planted in the deep sea, once thought of as sacred — 
n divine.pr.omontofffiooking westward ; the Holy 3 
Head or Headland^ still not without awe when its 
red light glares first through storm. These are 
trie hills, and these the bays and bine inlets, which, 
among the Greeks, would have been always loved, 
always fatefnlin influence, on the national mind. 
That Snowdon is your Parnassus ; bnt where are 
its Muses? That Holyhead mountain is your 
Island of JEgina, but where is its Temple to 
Minerva % ' ,, ,4> *. •* •. ^ r 

Shall 1 rend you vrhat the Cliristinn .JMinerva 
had,achieved under the shadow of our Parnassus, 
up to the year 1848 ?-~Here is a little account of 
w™ 8 ' 1 school, from page 261 of the Report on 
^Wale8, published by the Committne of Connoil on 
'Education. . This is a school close to a town- 
containing 5000 persons : 

> 1 then called np a larger class, most, of whom had recently 

come to the school. Three girls repeatedly declared thov had 
rieyer heard °f Christ, and two that they had never licilrri of 

StoarmTahtT <*rW "<* on eartH^r 

( they might have had a v worse thought, perhaps”), three 

knew nothing about th^raciflsion. Four out of fievondid 
not.know the uaraes of the months, nor the number of days in 
no notion of addition beyond two and two 
or three and three; their minds wore perfect blanki. 

r .f?t, y mTT n . L o! ? D 8 lmdl t™» the Princess 
of that Wales to the simplest of you, do not think. 

yonrgo™ oh, dren can be brought into their tim 
foid^fjrert while these ore shattered on tho hills 

" B Bh fP ^™g no shepherd. And do not think. 
3 oar daughters can be trained tbS&feh of thW 
own human beauty, while the plealant place "wS, 
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■God made at once for their school room and tneir 
play; gronnd, lie desolate and defiled..,;. yon cannot 
baptize them rightly in those llhcfi-defep fobts of 
.yours, unless yon baptize them also in the sweet 
waters which the great Lawgiver strikes Forth for 
■ever from the rocks of your native land — waters 
which a Pagan .would h&ve worshipped 'in their 
purity, and you Worship only 'with pollution. You 
■cannot lead. your children faithfully to tliose nar- 
row axe hewn church altars of yours, while the 
•dark , azure altars in heaven — the mountains 
that sustain your island thronA, — mountains on 
•which a Pagan would have "Seen the powers' of 
heaven rest' in" every wreathed cloud — remain for 
’ yon without inscription ; altars built, nob to, but 
by an Unknown, God. ; . 

III. 'Thus far, then, of the nature, thns far of 
the teaching, of woman, and thus of her house- 
hold office, and queenliness. We come now to 
our last, our widest question, — What is her queenly 
office, with respect to the state ? 

Generally, we are under an impression that a 
•man^s duties are public, and a woman’s private. 
But this is not altogether so A man has a perso- 
nal work or duty, relating to his own home, and a 
public work or duty, which is the expansion of 
the other, relating to the state. So a woman has 
a personal work or duty, relating to her own home, 
•and a public work aud duty, which is also the 
•expansion of that. 

>. Now the man’s work for his own home is, as 
^has been said, to secure its maintenance, ^progress, 
^and defence ; the woman’s to secure Its [order, 
•comfort, and lovelines, 
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f - Expand both these functions. The man’s duty 
-ns a member of a commonwealth, is fo assist in the 
maintenance, in the advance, in the defence of the 
state. The woman’s duty as a member oE the 
common wealth, is to assistin the ordering, in the 
comforting, and in the beautiful adornment of 
•the state. . 

What the man is at his own gate, defending it, 
if need he, against insnlt and spoil, that also, not 
in a less, but in a more devoted measure, he is to 
be at the gate of his country, leaving his home, 
if need be, even to the spoiler, to do his more 
cumbent work there. 

And, in like manner, what the woman is to be 
within her gates, ns tfyo centre of order, the bairns 
of distress, and the mirro r of beauty ; that she is ' 
also to be without her gates, where order is more 
difficult, distress more imminent, lovelinss more 
rare. - . l - : - ’• 

And '.as, within the human heart there is always 
set nnnhsfinct for all its real dnties-^-an instinct 
which you cannot .quench, but only warp.nnd coc- . 
rapt if you withdraw it from its true purpose ; 
— as there is the jntopse instinct of love, which 
Tightly .disciplined, maintains all _,the sanotiti es of. . 
•life, and, misdirected, undermines them ;'ahd mu*t ' 
do cither the one or the other ; so there is in the 
human heart an inextinguishable instinct, the love 
of^pow.er, which, rightly directed, mainfaihs'nll 
the majesty of law and life, and, misdirected, 
wrecks them. 1 '"*^'' ^ 

Deep rooted in the innermost life of iho heart 
of man, and of the heart of woman, God Bet it 
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there, nnd God keeps it there. Vuiuly, as falsely,, 
yon blame or rebnke the desire of power I — for 
Heaven’s sake, ami for Man’s sakp, desire jtjali’ 
yon can. Bnt what power ? That is all the ques- 
tion. Power fo destroy ? tho lion’s limb, and the"- 
dragon’s breath? Not so. Power to heal, to 
redeem, to guide, and to guard. Power of the 
sceptre and shield ; the power of the royal band 
that heals in 'tonchin , g 1 --that binds the fiend, and 
looses the captive ; the throne tlinf is foundetf on 
the rock of J ustice, and descended from only by 
steps of mercy. Will yon not covet'such power ns 
this, and seek snch throne as this, and bo no moro 
housewives, but queens ? 

It is now long since tho women of Englnnd 
prrognted universally a little which onco belonged 
to nobility only, and, having once been in the 
habit of accepting the simple title of gentle wo- 
man, as correspondent to that of gcntlemnn, insist- 
ed on the privilege of assuming the title of 
“ Lady,”* which properly corresponds only to the 
title of ,f Lord ’’ 

I do not blame them for this : but only' for their 
narrow motive in this. I would have them desire 
and claim tho title of Lady, provided they claim, 
not merely the title, but the office and duty signifi- 

-C ' r. ' ' 1 r*J r 

* I wish there wore a true order o[ chivalry instituted for onr 
English youth of certain ranks, In which both 'hoy' and girl 
should receive, at a given age, thofr Knighthood and ladyhood 
by true title ; attainable only by certain probation and trial both 
of character nnd accomplishment ; nnd to be forfeited, on con- 
viction by their peers, or any dishonourable act. Snch an 
institution would be entirely, and with all uoble£ results, posible, 
in a nation which loved honour. That it wonld not be possible 
among ns is not to be the discredit of the scheme. 
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•ed- by it, Lady means “ bread-giver ” or “ loaf- 
.giver.” and Lord means “maintainor of laws,” and 
both titles have reference, not to the law which is 
maintained in the honse, nor to the bread wbioh is 
given to the household ; but to law maintained for 
the multitude, and to bread brokejy among, the. 
•multitude. So that a Lord lfas legal claim only to'* 1 
his- title in so far as he; is the maintainor of the 
justice of thgJjord-oLLords.; and a Lady has legal 
claim to her titlp, only so far as she conimjinioa test 
that help to the poor representa tives of.hetLMas.ter,^ 
jsvhicb women once, ministering to Him of their 
substance, were permitted to extend to that Master 
'Himsplf ; and when she is known, as Ho Himself 
once wns, in breaking of bread. ' : ~ r 

And this beneficent and legal dom inion, this . 
.po ster of die Dominus, or House- Lord, and of the 
(Domina, or House-Lady, is gre.it and venerable, 
not jin the number of those * through whom it has 
linei»Hy descended, but in the number of those 1 whom 
it grasps'jwithinits-sway jitis always regarded with 
r.ev.erent^vorship. wherever its dynasty is founded 
on it's duty, and its ambition- cor-relative. with its 
beneficence. You infancy is ^plejCsecf' vfftlM He 1 ' "tho- 
ught of being noble ladies with a train of yassals. 
Be it so : you cannot be too noble, and ycmr'fram' 
cannot be too-great-; but see-to.it that your train 
is of vassals whom you serve and feed, not merely 
•of S^lftes who serve and feed you ; and that the 
multitude which obeys you is of those whom you 
have- comforted, not oppressed, — whom you have 
redeemed,- not led into captivity. , 

And this, which is true of the* lower or bouse- 
hbld dominion, is equally true of the queenly domi- 
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nion that highest dignity is open to yon, if you 
will also accept that highest dnty. Hex et Regina-— 1 
Boi et Heine — “ jfftpZtt-doers’’; they differ bnt 
from the Lady nnd Lord in that their power is 
supreme over the mind as over the person — that 
they not only feed and clothe, hot direct and tenoh. 
And whether consciously^ not, yon most be/in 
many a heart, enthroned sphere is no .putting. J>y 
that crown; queens yon most always he; qneens to 
your lovers • qneens to your husbands and your 
sons ; queens of higher mj'sfcery to the world bo? 
yound, which bows itself, nnd will for ever bow, 
before the myrtle crown, nnd the stainless sceptre, 
of womanhood. But/ alas 1 you ‘are too often idle, 
and anreless qneens, grasping at majesty in the least 
things,. while you nhdicato it in the greatest ; and 
leaving misrule and., violence to work their will 
among men, ?n_definpc'ejof the power, which, hold- 
ing straight in gitt from the Prince of aU Peace, 
the wicked among you betray, and the good forgot. 

“Prince of Pence/' Note^that name. "When 
kings rale in that name, and nobles, and the judges 
of the earth, they also, in their narrow place, and 
mortal 'mensnre, receive the, power of it. There 
are no other rnlers thnn they ; other rale than 
theirs is but misrule ; they who govern .verily “Dei 
gratia” are all princes, yes, or princesses, of peace. 
There is not a war in the world, no, nor an injus- 
tice, bnt yon women r dre answerable for it ; not in 
that yon have provoked, but in that yon have not, 
hindered. Men/ by their nature, are prone to fight;- 
they will fight for any cause, or for none. It is 
for yon to choose their -cause for them, and to for- 
bid -.them when there is no cause. There is no 
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suffering, no injustice, no misery in the earth, but 
iho guilt o£ it lies lastly with yon, Mon can boar 
tbo sight of it, bat yon should not - bo nblo to bear 
it. Mon inny tread it down without sympathy in 
their own straggle ; bat men nro feeble in sympathy,, 
nndUwjfracted in hope ; it is you only who can feel 
iho depths of pain ; and conceivo tbo way of its 
healing. Instead of trying fo do this, yon tarn 
away from it; you shut yonrsolves within yonr 
park walls and garden gates ; and yon are content 
to know that thero is beyond them a whole world 
in wilderness — a world of secrets which you daro 
not penetrate ; and of suffering which you dare not 
conceivo. 

1 tell you that this is, to mo quito the most amaz- 
ing nmong the phenomena of humanity. 1 am 
surprised nt no depths to which, when once warped 
from its honour, that humanity can ho degraded#. 
T do not wonder- at the miser’s dentil, with his 
hands, ns they relax, dropping gold. I do not 
wonder nt tbo Sensualist’s life, with the shroud 
wrapped about his feet. I do not wonder at the 
single-handed murder of a single victim, done by 
tlio assassin in the darkness of the railway, or rced- 
shadow of the marsh. I do hot even wonder at 
the myrnid-hnndod murder of multitudes, dono 
boastfully in the daylight by the frenzy of nations, 
and the immoasnrablo, unimaginable guilt, heaped 
up from hell to. heaven, of their priests, and kings. 
But this is wonderful to mo— oh, how ^wondorfnl !' 
— to see tbo tondor and dolicate^woman among you 
with, her, chiltT at her breast, and a power, if, she 
would wield it, over \L and over, its fatbor, puror 
than the air of heaven, and stronger than the sew- 
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of earth — nay, a magnitude of blessing which her 
■husband would not part with for all'that t earth it- 
self. though it were made of one entire -chrysolite.: 
— to see her abdicate this majesty to pJay3Lprece-' 
dence -with her next-door, neighbour 1 This is Won- 
-derfnl — oh, wonderful ! — to see- her, with every' 
innocent feeling fresh within her. go out in the 
morning into her garden to play with the'.fringes 
of its guarded' flowers, and. lift their heads when 
■they are drooping, with her happy smile upon her 
face; and no cloud upon her brow, because there is 
adittlo wall around her place of peace : and yet she 
knows, in her heart, if she would only joojcjbr. its. 
knowledge, that, outside of that little rose-covered 
wall, the wild “grass, to the horizon, is torn up by 
the agony of men, and beat level by the , .drift. of 
their life-blood. r, 

Have you ever considered what a deep^uudei;-^ 
■meaning there lies, or, at least, mny be Veatl, if 
■we choose, in our custom of strewing flowers be- 
fore those whom we think most happy ? Do you 
suppose it is merely to (leceiye them into the 
hope that happiness is always to fall thus in 
showers at their feet?— that wherever they pass 
they will tread on herbs oE sweet scent, and ilmt 
,-tliB rough ground will be made smooth for them 
by depth of roses ? So sure»y as-they believe that 
they will have, instead, to walk un bitter herbs 
and thorns ; and the only, softness to their feet 
will be of snow. But it is not thus intended they 
should believe ; there is a better meaning in- that' 
old custom. The path of a-good woman is indeed 
strewn with flowers ; but they rise behind her 
steps, not before them. “ Her feet have touched 
the meadows, and left the daisies rosy/’ 
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Yon think that only a lover’s fancy False and 
vain 1 How i£ it conld be true ? You think this 
also, perhaps, only n poet’s fancy — 

Even the light harebell rnised.its Jbead 
; t Elastic from her airy tread/ 

Bot it is little to say of a woman, that she only 
does not destroy where she passes. She should 
revive ; the harebells should bloom, not Btoop, as 
she passes. You think I am going , into wild 
hyperbole? Pardon me, not a_whi£— I mean 
what 1 say in calm English, spoken in resolute 
truth. You have heard it said — (and I believe 
there is more than fancy even in that saying, but 
let it pass for a fanciful one)-— that flowers only 
flourish rightly in the garden of some one who 
loves them. I know you would like thab to be 
true ; you would think it a pleasant magic if you 
could flush your flowers, into brighter bloom by a 
kind look upon them ■ nay, more, if your look had 
the power, not only to cheer, bu.t to guard them— 
if you could bid the black blight turn away, and,- 
the knotted caterpillar spare — if you could bid the 
dew fall upon them in the drought, and say to the 
south wind, in hrostr-r,“ Come, thou ..southland 
breathe upon my garden", that ithe spices of it may 
flow out.” This you would think a great thing ? 
And do you think it not a greater thing, that all 
this (and how much more than this/) you edn do, 
for fairer flowers than these— flowers that could 
bless ^you fob having blessed them, and will love 
you for having loved them ; — flowers that have 
eyes like yours, and thoughts like yours, and 
lives like yours ; which, once saved, you save for 
ever ? Is tbi3 only a little power ?• For among 
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the moorlands and the rooks— ‘far in the darkness 
of the terrible streets, — these feeble florets are 
lying, "with all their fresh leaves torn, and their 
stems broken — will you never go down to them,l 
nor set them in order in their little fragrant beds/, 
nor fence them in their shuddering from the fierce 
wind ? Shall morning follow morning for you, 
but not for them j and the dawn rise to watch/ 
far away, those frantic Dances of Death;* but no 
dawn rise to breathe upon these living banks of 
wild violet, and woodbine, and rose ; nor call to 
yon, through your casement, — call (not giving you 
the name of the English poet’s lady, bot the name 
of, Dante’s great Matilda, who, on the edge of 
happy Lethe, stood, wreathing flowers with flo- 
wers), saying : 

Come into the garden, Maud, 

‘For the black bat, night, has flown, 

And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad 

And the .musk of roses blown ? ' r w 

\ O * 

Will you not go down among them ?. — among 
those sweet living things, whose new courage, 
sprung from the earth with the deep dolour of 
heaven upon it, is staring up in strength of goodly 
ipire ^ and whose purity, washed from the dust, is 
opening, bud by bud, into the flower of promise— 
and., still they turn to you, and .for .you, “The ^ 
Larkspur listens — I hear, I hear!.l And the' Lily 
whispers— I wait.” : 

Did you notice that I missed two lines when I 
read you that first stanza ; and think that I had 
forgotten them ? Hear them now : — 

*8ee note' p, 48. 
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• j Come inlo the garden, Maud, 

' For the black bat, night, has flown ; 

Come into the garden Maud, 
l^am hero at the gate alone.- - t ; 

Who is it, think you, who stands at the gate of 
this sweeter garden 1 ,’ alone, waiting for you ? Did 
you ever hear, not of a Maud, but a Madeleine, 
who went down to her garden in the dawn, and 
found Djifi waiting at the gate, whom she supposed 
to be the gardener ? Have you not sought Him 
often ; — sought Him in vain, nil through the r 
night ;--songht Him in vain at the gato of that old' 
ga rden where the .fiery sword is, set?,, He is never 
there; but at the gate of this garden. He is waiting 
always — waiting to take your hand — ready to go 
down to see the fruits of the valley, to see whether 
.the vine has flourished, and the pomegranate bud- 
ded. There you shall see with Him the little ten-,. 
drfls jof-lho vines that His hand is guiding — there ' 
yon shall see the pomegranate springing where 
His hand cast the sanguine seed ; — more : you 
shall see the troops of the angel keepers that, with 
their wings, wave away the hungry birds from the 
pathsides where He has sown, pod call to each other 
between the vineyard rows, “ Take us the foxes, 
the little foxes, that spoil the vines, for our vines 
have tender grapes.” Oh — youi queens — you 

queens 1 among the hills and happy greenwood o£ { 
this land of yours, shall the foxes nave holes, ,and/ 
the birds of the air have nests ; and, in your cities^ 
shall the stones .cry, out against you, that they are 
the only pillows where the Son of Man can lay His 
head ? ' 1 " • v 




Summary— ‘Of King’s * Treasuries* 

:o: 

Pages 1-2. By ‘Kings’ treasuries’ Raskin means, 
not the wealth of actual kings, bat the riches of 
great minds. He proposes to speak about books, 
and about the way we read them, or could, or 
should read them.’ • 

Pages 2-3. Parents too oEten think oE educa- 
tion as a means of obtaining for their children a 
good position in the world, as a road to advance- 
ment in life. They do not caro for education, or 
right training, for its own sake. 

Page 3. What is meant by this ‘advancement 
in life’ wo nre so anxious to secure for our children? 
Ruskin answers that it means being honoured, 
respected, conspicuous, famous. This desire for 
fame is the greatest incentive to action. 

Pages 3-4. Nothing pleases us more than tho 
gratification of our self esteem, and nothing hunts 
us so much as wounded vanity We desire to 
gain a good position, not only for its own sake, but 
because it entities us to the respect and admira- 
tion of our fellows. 

Page 4. One of the ways in which we seek to 
gratify our vanity ,nnd to secure advancement in 
life we cull ‘'getting into good society”, to enjoy 
the friendship and to be seen in the company of 
the great, the wealthy and the famous. 

Pages 4-6. Assuming that love of praise is tho 
first motive, and duty the second, that men have in 
their minds in seeking advancement by getting 
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into good society, it is still true that we prefer 
true and wise friends to the company of the foolish 
and the ignorant, and that we recognise that much 
of our happiness and usefulness depends upon 
the wise choice of friends. 

Pages 6-7. We spend our lives in the vain 
attempt to thrnst ourselves into the company of 
our social superiors, to get a word or a glance from 
the great, the fomous, or the wise, when all the 
time we are surrounded by the best of all com- 
pani ons, who are at all times ready to receive us, 
and neyer.resentour intrusion — books. But because 
this society is always open to us we do not value it. 

Pages 7-8. You may say we prefer the com- 
pany of living men because we can see their 
faces. But if their faces were hidden behind a 
screen we shonld still be glad to listen even to 
their most casua l words. And yet we despise the 
careful and oonsidered utterance of the best and 
wisest of men when screened behind the , covers 
of a book. 

Page 8. You may say if you like that you 
prefer to hear the conversation of the famous men 
of today to reading famous books, because they 
talk of present day topics, whereas most famous 
books refer only to the past. But this argument 
does not hold good, for famous men of today write, 
about present day topics better than they talk’ 
about them. It is however no doubt true that we 
would rather listen to pleasant conversation 
about passing events than read a serious book, 
just as most of ns prefer light reading to Eerious 
reading. 
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Pages 8-10. There are good books Eor the hour 
jnst ns there are good books for all time. The 
former contain simply the useful or pleasant talk of 
some person whom yon cannot otherwise converse 
with, printed for yon, such as travels, discussions of 
current topics, fiction, or contemporary history. 
However pleasant or amusing, they are, properly 
speaking, not books at all, but merely the multi- 
plication of the author’s voice. 

The latter are printed, not merely to multiply, 
but to preserve what the author believes that he 
and he alone can say, something true or useful or 
beautiful which he hns discovert! and wants to 
share with others, and which constitutes his claim 
to a place in the memory and effection of his 
fellowmnn. These are “books” as distinguished 
from printed conversations. 

Pages 10-11. "We believe in kindness and 
honesty. Well, whatever bit of a wise man’s 
work is honestly and kindly done is his book, or 
his work oE art. Such ‘books’ are at our choice, 
and we have no time in our short lives to read 
everything. We have only time to read the best, 
the real books. We can join the company of the 
Lead, we can be admitted to the fellowship of the 
great and wiso oE nil nges at our wish. .The truth 
and sincerity oE our desire to know the great and 
the wise can be tested by the kind of books we 
. read, and by the intensity of our desire and of our 
endeavour to understand them. 

Pages 11-12. Only by labour and merit can 
we fit ourselves to understand and appreciate the 
books oE great and wise authors. We must 
rise to the level oE their thoughts and fit ourselves 
to share their feelings. 
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Pages 12-14. We must love and sympathise 
with a great author before we can hope to get at 
his meaning. We must try to find oat bis thought 
not to find confirmation of our own. just as 
tgold is difficult to find and requires to be crushed 
land smelted from the ore with the aid of good 
liools and trained human strength and energy, so 
by care and intelligence and labour and learning 
jwe must extract our author’s meaning and smelt 
lit in the fnrnace of our soul. 

i 

Pages 14*15. The study of books is called 
literature (from Latin Itittra , a letter /. We speak 
[of a ‘literary man * or ‘a man of letters’ meaning 
'one who is well versed in books, while an unedu- 
cated person is called ‘illiterate’, and this because 
letters are the signs that suggest the sounds which 
express the thought of the authors of books. This 
Bhould teach us the importance oE studying books 
oareFnlly and in detail, word by word, syllable by 
ayllable, letter by letter For only so shall we 
acquire that acouracy which is all the world over 
&he mark of an educated man, a scholar, and a 
gentleman. An educated man never misuses or 
mispronounces a word ; he knows the . derivation 
pf words, and judges them, like men, by the com- 
pany they keep. 

Pages 15-16 But the meaning of wordp should 
be watched ns closely as their accent and pronun- 
ciation, so that we may use few words and to the* 
purpose. Above all let us beware of ‘masked 
words’, which we do not understand, but which 
We make to represent our most cherished ideas 
and our strongest instincts, so that they mean 
different things to different people. 
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Pages 1C-18. Wo uso n classical word without 
translating it when wo want that which it rep- 
resents to appear dignified or respectable, and . 
we translate it into English (or Saxon) whoh we 
want it to appear common or to discredit, it. It 
wonld help to give ns right ideas iF wo sometimes 
reversed onr present practice and translated into 
Saxon where wo now uso the origiual word, and 
used the original word where wo now translated. 
Thus if wo spoke of the “Holy Book” insteud oE 
the “Holy Biblo” .Greek “biblos”* or “biblion” 
a bonk; we might realise that the Biblo is some- 
thing more than a bound and printed volume. 

Pages 18-19. In order to uso words rightly wo 
xnnst know their origin and derivation and tho 
changes of meaning they have undergone in pas- 
sing from Greek, Latin and French into English. 
Titi* wo mnst do in order to arrive at tho root idea 
'of a word, its ‘deep vital moaning', the sense in 
which wo must still uso it, if wo -would writ© 

correct ly. 

Pages 1 8-2G As an example of tho careful word- 
by-woro examination of in nnthor with a view to 
arrive at Ins meaning and to nn’er into his thought, 
which is riirhtly called “reading”, Ropkin quotes 
from Lyndas tho passage in which Milton attacks 
tho English epi-copal church as it existod under 
Land, and deals with noriain significant words aud 
phrases. Thus ho points out that Milton though 
a Puritan and not a lover of fnlso bishops was a 
lover of trno on«*s, and recognised tho right of 
St. Peter to wear a bishop’s mitro, and to bear tho 
keys of tho kingdom of Heaven entrusted to him 
by Christ, 
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Further he points out the significance of the' 
words ‘creep’ and ‘intrude* and ‘climb’ used by 
Milton to describe the efforts of cunning or bold 
or persistent priests to get preferment in the 
church. 

Again he pauses at the bold and pithy metaphor 
‘blind mouths’ applied to careless bishops who fail 
to oversee, and to greedy pastors who do not feed 
their flocks. 

Continuing his examination of the passage 
Buskin takes the line descriptive of the bad effects 
of the false teaching of false priests upon their 
congregations, (“But swoln with wind and the rank 
mist "they draw”), and points out that the word 
“sprit” is a contraction of the Latin word “breath”, . 
and an indirect translation of the Greek word for 
“wind”. The breath of God gives life and health 
and peace ; the br.eath .of man gives disease and 
contagion like the mist or fog from a marsh, so' 
that the hearers ‘rot inwardly, and are ‘swoln’ or 
puffed up with it, as a dead body by the vapours 
of its own decomposition 

Pages 26-29. This careful, intensive study of 
the thoughts of great writers should teach us 
humility, and make us realise that it is of more 
importance for ordinary people, to learn than to 
teach, to find out what great writers thought on 
important subjects than to “think” for themselves. 

We can do our daily work, love God and good,' 
avoid evil, and bad people. But we should realise 
that we know nothing* about religions, govern- 
ments, sciences and arts, and that, until we do, we 
should not venture to express our own opinions,, 
but try to learn what greater minds have thought 
about them. 
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Pack 20. If wo do this wo shall rcaliso that 
what we thought our ‘jndgment’ was prejudice, 
or chance thought, or worse, and that just ns men 
burn the jungle, and then plough and sow, so we 
should get rid of our own foolish thoughts and 
prejudices, and so prepare out onr minds to receive 
the truth. 

Pages 20-30. We should rend the books of 
the great and wise, not only that, wo may grasp 
their thoughts, but nl^o that we may shnro tkoir 
fee-lings. The higher animals arc distingnished 
from tho lower, and man is distingnished from 
the brnte, precisely by greater capacit}' for feeling. 
The vulgar man is one who is lacking in feeling, 
who is nnnflvcted hj- his own crimes, or bestial ha- 
bits, and so brntuiised ; indifferent to the feelings 
of others, or unaware of them, and so lacking in 
tact or sympathy. Reason makes us know wbal 
is true; unt passion, or sensation, alone can mako. 
us feel what is good. 

Pages 31-36. To sympathi«o with Iho foolings 
of tho great authors of the past, wo must train 
onrsclves to ho like them ; wo most cultivate st- 
rong, noble, ju«t feeling, and not waste or prosti- 
tute our emotions on what is menu, or selfish, or 
ignoble. A gentleman is distinguished from a 
vulgar person, and a gentle nation from a mob, by. 
constancy and justice of feeling, flnskin accuses 
England of inconstancy, inconsislency and injus- 
tice because, while fooling scruples about tho 
infliction of tho death ponnlty upon mnrdorers, she 
took no part in fho American Civil War, allowed 
Poland to bo oppressed by Russia, and Denmark 
by Prussia, compelled China to buy opium at the 
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cannon’s month, and while professing to regard 
money as the root of "all evil has made it .the chief- 
object of her national policy. 

Pages 36-50. England though sound at heart, 
says Rnskin, is incapable of appreciating good 
literature. It is an undisciplined, money-making 
mob, despising literature, science, art, nature and 
compassion, and concentrating its soul on pence. 
He proceeds to prove the truth of his accusa- 
tion. England despises literature hecause she spends 
more money on wine and race horses than upon 
books. She despises science becnnse though she 
is ready enough to profit by scientific discoveries 
she does little or nothing to endow scientific re- 
search. She despises Art because she thinks only 
of the money value of pictures, and has no real 
feeling for art. She despises Nature because she 
has no deep love of or veneration for its beauties. 
Englishmen have defaced’ the beauties of Nature 
everywhere with coal dust and tunnel and railway,' 
and have turned even’ Switzerland into a bear-gar- 
den Finally England despises compassion because 
she leaves her poor to starve in the streets, or makes 
relief so insulting to them, or so painful, that they 
would rather die than take it She may even be 
said to despise Christianity because, while hold- 
ing gorgeous religious services with organs and in- 
cense and stained glass windows and elaborate ritu- 
al, she forgets the poor whom Christ loved. The 
upper classes care only for wealth or amusement’ 
and scorn, or forget, the body of the nation, with- 
out whose labours they could not live in ease and 
security — the policeman, the sailor, the scien- 
tific student, the common worker. •' 
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Pages 50-61. Oar capacities and onergies are' 
all perverted. Instead of taking a pride in oar 
work we think only of money-making ; instead 
of helping the poor we shed tears over imaginary 
sorrows in the theatre ; instead of doing jus- 
tice we parody it in the novel. Wo destroy 
the beanties of natare and seek the tinsel beauties 
of the pantoimime; and, instead of finding an out- 
let for onr natural human feelings in sympathising 
with and helping onr fellowmen, we study the ; 
drama of vice and crime as revealed in the police 
court. 

Page 51. These national faults are to be traced 
not to vice, or selfishness, or stupidity, but to lack 
of discipline and lack of education, which are 
- childish, and worse than childish, because they * 
acknowledge no authority but their o^n. 

Page 52. Like schoolboys piling their books 
upon tombstone in a churchyard in order to throw 
stones at them, we have despised and cast away 
from us the great works of the great writers of 
the past, forgetting that they are like sleeping 
kings, and that iE we bad the greatness of heart 
and mind to sympathise with their thoughts and 
feelings, they would , rise from their sleep, and 
admit us into their company, saying, “Art thou 
also become pure and mighty of heart as we ? 
Art thou also become one cE us ?” 

Pages 53-54. To be great hearted, magnani- 
mous, is, indeed, to advance in life, to be more kind B 
more generous, more intelligent, more at peaca 
with the world and oneself. Only such are really 
and truly kings. Unless a king is like them he is 
nothing but useless expense, or an irksome burden, 
or a malignant disease to the nation he rules. ■ 
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Pages 54-55. No one would call a gadfly or a 
mosquito a king, and yet those who suck the blood 
of nations, and drive them to madness and revolu- 
tion are sometimes called kings. The king in 
name will only become a king indeed when he 
meaBnres his kingdom by the love and willing 
obedience of his subjects, and not by its size or its 
boundaries 

Pages 66-57. Some kings love embroidered 
robes, some the helmet and the sword, some gold. 
These are indeed treasures upon earth where moth 
and rust do corrupt and where thieves break 
through and steal. 

But there may some day arise a fourth order 
" of kings, who, led by the angels of Conduct, Toil, 
and Thought, will gather and bring forth treasures 
of Wisdom for their people. When that day comes 
the wealthy men of civilised nations will support 
literature instead of war; they will encourage edu- 
cation and thought and knowledge instead of 
armies, and bayonet exercise and rifle-grounds. 

Pages 57-58. Unjust wars are waged by capi- 
talists, who represent the fear and covetousness 
of nations, and lend money to Governments for the 
purpose of buying munitions of war. This money 
has to be recovered from the people, with interest, 
in the form of taxation, so that nations lose blood 
and treasure to buy panic and fear and hatred and 
suspicion. 

1 Page 58. How much better it would be if na- 
tions would spend the money -they now waste on 
armaments in founding libraries, art galleries, 
inuseuras, public gardens and rest houses. Mean- 
while a beginning should be made by erecting royal 
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or national libraries in every large city, and pro- 
viding them with the best boohs in every hand, 
perfect examples of the printers and the book- 
binder’s art 

Pages 58-69. Sesame, or oil seed, cnn he made 
into cake or bread. It is referred to in the “Ara- 
bian Nights” as ‘old enchanted Arabian grain’ by 
prononncing the name of whioh the robbers’ cave 
coaid be opened. As nsed by Raskin here it is 
the bread of life, the nourisher of nations, and 
opens the doors of Kings’ Treasuries (good books 
■which can impart a solid education,)* 


Summary*—' ‘Of Queens’ Gardens.’ 

Page 61. Trne Kingship, as shown in the 
preceding lecture, is neither a show, nor a tyranny. 
It is a power exercised over the ill- trained and 
the illiterate by virtue of Training and Education, 
the result of that communication with superior 
minds which we call Reading. This is the reason / 
why we should read, and the reason why the.' 
questions ‘How and What to Read’ are of import-* 
ance. 

Pages 61-2. A king’s ‘state’ depends upon the 
standing and stability of it, upon its being firmly 
establised upon the rock of eternal law, the Law 
of Him in whom is no shadow of turning. 

Page 62. We are now to enquire how far the 
authority which true education gives may belong 
to women, what their education should be. 

* See ‘John Baskin 1 by Frederic Harison, English Men ol 
Xetters Sories p. 112, 
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Page G2. As a step to this we mast enquire 
what is woman's jsphere, what her duty and power. 
It is surely wrong to speak oE women’s rights as 
if they were separate from, or opposed to, Man’s, 
and no less wrong to speak of woman as man’s 
attendant slave. 

Pages 64-71. In what does the trne dignity pE 
woman consist, and what is her true relationship 
to man ? Turn to the great writers of the past, 
in whom is enshrined the wisdom of the ages, to 
Shakespeare, to Walter Scott, to Dante, to the 
Greeks, to Chaucer and to Spenser. What do we 
find ? With one voice they proclaim tho wisdom, 
purity, strength, love, self-sacrifice, dignity and 
justice oE woman, the saviour and sanctifier oE 
man. 

Page 71. In this opinion the great writers 
oE all the ages appear to be opposed to the com- 
mon idea now held oE woman and the marriage 
relation. Women we say are not to guide, nor 
even to think Eor themselves. Man is always the 
wiser ; ho is to be the thinker, the ruler, the supe- 
rior in knowledge as in power. 

Pages 71-72. IE you think that the great writ- 
ers are wrong, that they have painted Eor ns a 
picture o£ woman not only untrue but undesirable, 
take the evidence o£ the human heart, and ask what 
has been the attitude oE lovers to. their lady-loves 
in all Christian ages which have been remarkable 
Eor their purity or progress. You will find in all 
such ages the devout lover obedient and submissive 
to his mistress, looking to her for direction, encour- 
agement, counsel and command. And this because 
it is impossible for ;a noble and rightly trained youth 
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to love any woman whose gentle counsel he oannot 
trust, or whose prayerful command he can hesitate 
to obey. 

Page 73. In the age of Chivalry the knight’s 
armour was buckled on by the hand o£ his lady, 
type of the eternal truth that the soul’s armour is 
never well set to the heart unless a woman’s hand 
has braced it. The honour of manhood only fails 
when woman fails to sustain it. 

Ah, wasteful woman 1 she who may 
On her sweet self set her own price, 

Knowing he cannot choose but pay — 

How has she cheapened Paradise f 
How given for naaght her priceless gift, 

How spoiled the bread and spilled the wine, 
Which Bpent with duo respective thrift, 

Had made brutes men, and men divine 1 

Pages 73-4. Now if this is true of the relation- 
ship between lover and mistress, how muoh more 
is it true o£ the relationship between husband 
and wife, for marriage, when it is marriage at all, 
is only the seal which marks the transition from 
temporary to untiring service, and from fitful into 
eternal love. 

Pages 74-76. But, it may be asked, how ia- 
this idea oE woman’s sphere to be reconciled with 
true wifely subjeotion to her husband? The' 
answer is that woman guides : she does not deter- 
mine. It is foolish to talk of the superiority of 
one sex to another. Eaoh is the complement to 
the other and supplies what the other lacks. Man 
creates, discovers, defends. 
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Woman orders, arranges, decides. Slio takes 
no part in the contest, but her bright eyes rain 
influence and award the prize Her fanction is 
praise. In the penco and shelter of homo, free 
from terror, doubt, injury and danger, she is a 
guide, a light, n rest to her husband. In the 
palace, in the coitago, or without a roof to hor 
head and with only the stars for a canopy, wkor- 
evor sho is there is home. 

Page 76. Within the sph^ro of hor influence 
therefore, woman must bo infallibly wise, good, 
self-sacrificing, gentle, sympathetic and service- 
able, variablo only as the light, which takes the 
colour of all it falls upon, and exalts it. 

Pages 76-SO Now what sort of education fits 
woman for this place and this power? Sho should 
have physical training and excrciso to confirm her 
health and perfect her beauty, and sho should 
have freedom of the heart. No check or res- 
traint should be put anon a good girl’s nature. 
Give her the memory of nappy and useful years, 
and the hope of hotter things to be. She should 
learn not merely to acquire knowledge, but to 
acquire accuracy of thought, understanding of 
nature and nature’s laws. 

She should study tbo moral lessons of history 
and learn justice, sympathy, and lovo which shall 
go beyond the limits of the home, and rcaoh out) 
to “all that are desolate nnd oppressed.” 

Pages 80-81. Ono subject she should avoid, 
and that is theology. For theology brings out 
whatever vice or fofiy, whatover pride, pofnlance 
or stupidity there may bo lying latent in a woman’s 
nature, teaching her to judge whore sho is most 
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ignorant, and to decide by caprice problems before 
which the wisest of man remain silent. 

Pages 81-83. With the exception ot theology 
then a girl’s education should be the same us a 
boy’s with regard to the subjects taught. But 
while a man onght to know any snbjeot he learns 
tboronghly, a woman need know only so much o£ 
it as will make her a suitable companion for her 
husband and his friends. Also as a woman’s mind 
matures more rapidly than a man’s it would seem 
desirable that she should bo introduced earlier to 
deep and serious subjects, so that she may become, 
not only bright and intelligent, but patient, 
serious and pure. 

Page 84-. Bad novels are not worse than bad 
history, or false philosophy or false politics. The 
danger from novel reading is that it may make 
our daily life lose its interest, and cause us to neg- 
lect our ordinary duties, absorbed in scenes in 
which we shall never be called upon to act. 
Even good novels, though they may teach ns more 
about human uature than we would otherwise 
learn, are apt to be exaggerated and one-sided, and 
they do little more than strengthen onr natural 
proclivities, teaching the envions to dispise hu- 
mnnity, the gentle to pity it, and the superficial to 
laugh at it Novels for girls should be selected, not 
because they are free from evil, but because they 
are a potent influence for good. It is better to 
give a girl a strong, good book with some chance 
Scattered evil in it, than a folish empty book, whioh 
is free from positive harm. Better to let a girl read 
at will in an old library, keeping modern novels 
and magazines out of her way, than to dictate what 
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she is to read. Por a girl is different from a hoy 
in this. She needs sympathy, help, moral and 
mental nourishment, bat yon cannot chain, or 
fetter, or force her into this shape or that. She 
grows as the flower does. 

Page 85. In all fine arts and accomplishments 
such ns mnsic, painting, singing, dnncing, and 
sculpture girls should have the best models before 
them so that they may understand the theory as 
well as the practice of ao art, and understand more 
than they can accomplish. By the best models 
we mean the truest, simplest, usefullest Thus the 
best music is that which in the fewest notes most 
faithfully and beautifully expresses the character 
of the intended emotion, or the meaning of the 
words to which it is set. 

Pages 85-86. Girls should be put upon their 
honour at school like boys They should be taught 
the virtues of courage and truth, and should learn 
not to be dazzled by outwnrd show and fine accom- 
plishments and fashionable dress and smart man- 
ners, which too often conceal a mean and selfish 
nature. Not only should their teaobing at school 
be as noble as boys’, but it should be as nobly 
directed. The teacher of girls should be placed 
on the same level and treated with the same res- 
pect as the teacher of boys. 

Pages 87-90. The beauties of nature, mountain 
and forest and stream, are of the greatest value in 
the education and training of a girl. The soul of 
Joan of Arc was nourished on the vast forests near 
Domremy, with their fairy legends and their 
great scattered abbeys. The natural beauties of 
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England are too often destroyed by foul smoko 
ana factory furnace." Tho scenes of greatest natural 
beauty, for example in North IV ales, which in 
ancient Greoco would have beon centres of poetry 
and art and religion and litoraturo, are too often 
desolato and defiled, the abodes of ignorance and 
vice. 

Pages 90-92. What is the sphere of woman in 
the stato ? What are her public duties? They aro 
in public ns in private, in the state, as in the 
home, to relievo distress, to beautify, to adorn and 
to assist in the ordering. In tbo heart of every 
woman arc two deeply rooted instincts — the ins- 
tinct of love, and the desire of power. Rightly 
directed they maintain tho purity of tho homo life 
of a nation, and presorvo it from violence and 
injustice and wrong. Wrongly directed thoy 
spell “red ruin and the breaking up of laws”. 

Pages 92-93. For a long time pnst tho womon 
of England have nssmnod a title, which properly 
corresponds only to tho title of “ Lord”, that of 
** Lady”. There can be no objection to this provi- 
ded they claim not only tho title, but tbo office and 
doty signified by it. Tho word Lord , according 
to ltn&kin, means ‘muintainor of the laws’, and the 
word ‘ lady ’ moans 'giver of bread’. These titles 
should refer not only to family, or private, but to 
public duties, so that a Lord will maintain divine 
justice, aud a lady will feel it her duty to minister 
to the neods of the poor, or whom Christ said, 
"in as much as yo havo done it unto ono of the 
least of those, yo havo done it unto Mo”. 

Paoes 93-95. Women , may be not only ladies 
bat queens, if thoy help and comfort their house- 
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hold servants instead of oppressing and enslaving 
them. Whether thoy will or not they arc always 
queens, enthroned in tho hearts of their Iovors, 
husbands and sons Unfortunatoly they nre too 
often idle and careless queens, caring for tho 
appearance rather than the snbslanco of poivor, 
and doing nothing to discountonanoe misrule and 
violence among men, forgetting that all real power 
is ontrustod to ns by God, tho Princo of Pence. 
All rule depends opon justice and peace. What- 
ever else calls itself rule is only misrulo, which 
women should interfere to prevent. Otherwise 
thoy will bo to blame for all the sin, suffering, 
injustice, misery' and cruelly in tho world, not in 
that they' have provoked, but in that thoy hnvo not 
hindered. 

Pages 95-09. It is not surprising that avnrioe, 
sensuality, murder, and war should bo so preva- 
lent, when woman who could interfere to prevent 
these things shuts herself up in tho privacy of her 
home, or disputes with her next door neighbour 
for precedence. 

Wo strew flowers before tho feet of those for whom 
wo wish happiness, as at a wedding. Bnt flowors 
should spring up behind not before the feet of good 
women. They should bless others wherever they 
go. It has been said that flowers flourish best in 
the gardens of those who love them. The influence 
of a good woman, passing beyond tho limits of her 
homo to help the needy, to comfort the sorrowful, 
to shed the light of kindness and love where for- 
merly there was darkness and desolation, may be 
compared to the loving care of a garden. ** God 
Almighty first planted a garden”, the garden oE 
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Eden, from which man was expelled for sin. It ia 
related in the New Tcstamnnt tnnt Mary Madeleine, 
who had left a life of sin to follow Jesus, wont 
down to her garden in the morning, and found 
One waiting at tho gate, whom she supposed to be 
the gardoner. Thero he waifs still, at the gate of 
tho garden of this world, willing to help woman 
in her divine work of redemption and consolation, 
tho “ Greator Man”, willing and waiting “to res- 
tore ns and regain tho blissful seat”. Will women 
leave Him thoro waiting, so that it shall he said, 
“Tho foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests, but tho Son of Man has not where to 
lay Hib head”? 




Nbt§8 on Lecture I— Sesame. 

Page 3. The last infirmity of nolle minds— Soo 
Lycidas, lines 70-85. 

Fnmo is the spur, that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity o£ noble mind) 

To scorn delights ana livo labonrions days. 

Page 11. Redundant , affected — superfluous, in- 
sincere. Entree — right o£ entrance.. Audience — 
hearing. 

Page 12. Elysian gates — The gates o£ paradise 
where the souIb o£ the blessed dwoll after death. 
Elysian means * happy ’ or * delightful.’ Portieres 
— curtains before the door. 

Faubourg St. Germain — the quarter of Paris in 
which the houses- of the ancient nobility were 
situated. 

Page 14. Keeping the figure— maintaining Ibo 
metaphor. 

.Page 15. IPords of modern canaille — vulgar 
modem words. Canaille means the * rabble the 
‘mob.* A .false Latin quantity — a short syllable 
.pronouncor long, or vice versa in a Latin word. 

Page 16. Masked words wearing chameleon 
cloaks— words which can bo made to. asBnme any 
meaning we like to give them, and mean different 
.things to different people. The chameleon changes 
its colour to that of surrounding objects. It Ip a. 
.lizard found in parts oE Asia and Africa. Unjust 
, steward— see parable o£ the Unjust, Steward 
(Luke XVI, 8 — 12). 

Page 18. Priest and .presbyter — the clergy. of 
tho church o£ England are. priests, the elders- oi 
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the Scottish church are called presbyters. The- 
distinction was the occasion £or much controversy 
daring the Civil Wars in the reign of Charles I, 
But the word priest really means presbyter being 
contracted from Latin Presbyter, G reek Presluteros t 
sn elder. 

Page 19. Max Muller's lectures — on the “The 
Soience of Language,” 1801, 1864 and 1885. 

Page 20: Mitred looks a mitre is the head- 
dress of a bishop. 

Page 21. The power of the keys — Christ gave 
the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven to the apostle 
Peter, the' first bishop of Rome (See Matthew, 
XVI, 19). Do not play stage tricks with etc., — do 
not play with important religious doctrines for the 
sake of poetic effect. The Lake pilot — the pilot 
of the Galilean lake, St. Peter. 

Page 22. The three classes — cunning, bold and 
persevering intruders into the clmroh, the three 
classes of false priests. A broken metaphor — a 
mixed metaphor. How can a mouth be blind ? 

Page 23. Bill and Nancy — names borrowed- 
from Dickon’s novel Oliver Twist. When husbnnd 
and wife quarrel and fight it is the duty of the 
bishop to know all about it. 

Page 24. The fat sheep that have full fleeces— 
the rich members of the bishop’s flock from whom- 
he may expect money. The grim wolf— the Church 
of Home. With privy paw— exerting its evil influ- 
ence secretly. St. PauTs idea of a bishop, Act* 
XX, 28. “Take heed therefore unto yourselves, 
and to all the flook, over which the Holy GboBt 
-hath made you overseers. A coarse type — a vulgar 
metaphor. The flock — the church of Christ. 
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Page 25. Puffing vn — spiritual prido. Converted 
children — children wno having suddenly begun 
to take nn interest in religious matters fancy 
they are able (o teach their paronts. High church 
or low— High church men believe that tko baptism 
of the Church of England is regeneration, and 
that ils priests have power on earth to forgive sins. 
Low church men beliovo that church ritual and 
dogma are of less importance than personal faith 
in Christ and in His atonement. Dante Alighieri 
(1265-1321; 
the “Divine 

Page 26. ' 

Peter means *rock\ Referring to Peter Christ Baid 
“Upon this rock I will build ray Church”. 

Page 28. To mix the music etc ,—to trouble us 
with thoughts of Heaven making ns dissatisfied 
with our selfish pursuits This is a quotation Erora 
Emerson (1803-1882), the famous American writer. 
The bishops in Richard ///-—Types of mock humi- 
lity. (Seo Shakespeare’s Richard III. 111-7.) The 
character of Cranmer — a typo of true humility. 
(Henry Till. V. 1 and 2). St. Francis (1182-1 226) 
founded the Order of Franciscans, who took oaths 
oE povorty, chastity and obedience. St. Dominic 
(1170-1221) founded the order of Dominicans, or 
preaching friars for the conversion of heretics. 


—the famous Italian pool, author of. 
Comedy .’ f V~ 7! - . V ' * w '’ 

^ J- 


.V .1 


Rocbapostle — St Peter. Tho word 


Page 29. Him wJio made Virgil wonder to gast 
upon him — Caiphas whom Dante represants as 
being crucified in Hell for his share in the trial oE 
Christ. D'tstetOy tanto vihnente , nclV eterno , esilio — 
stretched so miserably in eternal exile. Him whom ' 
Dante stood beside — Pope Nicholas III, represented 
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as being bnried alive bead downward, as a 'punish- 
ment for Simony. “Come’ I f rale che confeesa to 
perfido assassin ” — like ibo friar who shrives the 
treacherous assassin. Shakespenro and Dante did 
not formulate any definite creed, Religion was 
too big a thing to them for that. The Ecclesiastical 
Courts — the reference to a celebrated trial of cleri- 
cal writers for heresy in 1864. Break up your 
falloio ground and sow not among thorns— Clear 
| your mind of falsehood and error and prepare it to 
f receive the truth, ( See Jeremiah IV. 3.) 

Page 3 1 . The tact which the Mimosa has in trees — 
The sensitive plant is a kind of Mimosa, whoso 
leaves shrink or droop on being touched. 

Page 82. The source of the great river beyond 
the sand — the source of the Nile. Things which "the 
angels desire to look info” — ( I. Peter. 1. 12) IT Idle 
you.. .noble nations murdered— Buskin was disap- 
pointed that England did not interfere to save 
Poland from the oppression of Russia in 1863, 
and Denmark from Prussia in 1863-4. A single 
murder — In the winter of 1864 a murder on the 
North London Railway caused a‘ grent sensation, 
and was much commented upon in the newspapers. 
The price of cotton — This refers to the American 
Civil War (1861) between. the Northern and 
Southern States of America over the question of 
the slave-trade. 

• • The Southern States seceded from the Union, 
'.and in the war which followed the cotton' trade 
in,-. Lancashire -suffered severely, owing' td the 

• effects of the blockade of the Southern ports. 
; Selling opium at the cannon's mouth — In 1859 the 

Chinese 1 destroyed a quantity of opium belonging 
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* to British merchants at Canton, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment having declared the importation of opium . 
into Chinn illogal. England accordingly declarod 
war upon Chinn. 

Page 35. Othello in Shakespeare’s play oEthafc 
name murders his wife Desdomonn upon suspicion 
of her Infidolity, being led to doubt her honour by - 
the villain Iago. AEtor the murder Othello says, 
“Nothing oxtenunto, naught sot down in malice. 
Speak of mo os one not onsily jealous, but being 
wrought perplexed in the extreme.” 

Page 36. A revelation — .Christianity. The love 
of money— Tho love o£ money is the root o£ nil 
evil. ( I Timothy vi. 10). We would play the 
good Samaritan — net the part oE the good Samaritan 
who took compassion on the man who had fallen 
among thieves, when others passed by on the 
other side. (See Luke, X. 35.) 

Pagb 37. Scorpion whips — the words o£ Reho- 
hoam, “my father chastised you with whips, but 
I will chastise you with scorpions”, (See I. 
Kings, xii. 14.) 

Page 38. Munching and sparkling— cnling 
dinners and drinking chnmpngne. 

Page 39. MuUipliahle harley loaves — good books 
which are multiplied by the printing press. (Seo . 
John, vi. 1—13). 

Page 40. A portion for foxes — a feeding ground 
for foxes. (Seo Psalm, 63-101) Solenhofen — The 
quarries of Solenhofen in Germany supply a very- 
lino stone for lithographic purposes. Many extra- 
ordinarily perfect fossils have boon found there. 

On«t unique as an example of a species — Refers to 
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the fossil of the Archaeopteryx— a creature half 
reptile and half bird — discovered in 1861, and now 
in the Natural History Museum at South 
Hensington. Professor Owen (1804 — 1892) was a 
great authority on fossils. He was superintendent 
of the Natural History Department of the British 
Museum from 1866 — 1883. 

Page 41. Ludgate apprentices— shop assistants 
in Ludgate in the city of London. An apprentice 
pays a sum of money and gives his services in 
order that he may [learn a trade. Tf’hat d'ye lack ? — 
What do you need? What do you require? 

Page 42. Bills— public notices or private ad- 
vertisements. Dead toalls— walls without any doors 
or windows, blank walls. Venice was long in the 
hands of Austria and only recovered her freedom 
when the Austrians were beaten by the Prussians 
in 1866. Venice has many beautiful churches and 
palaces dating from the Middle Ages and contain- 
ing pictures by Titian and other great Euro- 
pean artists. Titians— pictures painted by Titian 
(1477-1576), a celebrated Italian landscape painter. 

A brace or two of game less— a couple or two fewer 
birds. You have made.., cathedrals of the earth , 
you have made race courses of the,. beautiful places 
of the earth. Aisles. ..altars — continuing the meta- 
phor of a cathedral. People travel by rail through 
the most beautiful places of England, or munch 
sandwiches there. jFaW— waterfall. Tell — William 
Tell, (d. 1350) the national hero of Switzerland,^ 
distinguished by his skill in archery.^ Olarens— ° 
celebrated by Byron in Ghilde Harold as “Olarens, 
sweet Olarens birthplace of the soul *\ • ' - 
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Page 43. Bellowing /ire — referring to the blast 
furnaces in tho coal and iron districts o£ England. 
Soaptd poles in a bear-garden - — Boars used to bo 
made to olirnb greasy poles to get bnns, in order 
that the spectators might enjoy the spectacle of 
seeing them slip down. Rnsktn is here ridiculing 
the healthy exorcise of 1 sking * and * tobogganing’ 
in Switzerland. Bed with cutaneous eruptions of 
conceit — rnddy with self-sntisfnotion. Cutaneous 
eruption moans ‘skin disease*. Rnskin here spenks 
as if concoit wonld produce a skin eruption bn tho 
Face. Howitzers — gnns nsod to project shells so as 
to reach troops behind hills or parapets. Horse - 
pistols — largo pistols carried in holsters attached to 
the saddle. Daily Telegraph— a prominent London 
daily nowspapor. 

P *ge 44. A translator of boots — ono who buys 
old boots and ropaira thorn for sale. 

PaGR 47. Syncope — -heart failuro. Everyone 
who takes a pcnsion.,.scale — ~ all Government pen- 
sioners are supported by the State at the expenso 
of the people, and in this respect are like Ibo 
poor who have to go into worlchonses, except that 
they recoive ranch more. ( Some would say that 
a Government pension is only deferred pay.) To 
die independently — to die without being dependent 
on Government. A little introductory peculation 
with the public money — a little misappropriation of 
government money to their own purposes before 
going on pension. This is an examplo of tho wild 
and foolish talk in whioh Rnskin sometimes allowed 
himselE to indulge, as if all Government servants 
were dishonest; Belief-poor rolief. 
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Page 48, We revel...in fiction— we derive a 
sensuous satisfaction from our imposing religious- 
services with their emotional appeal to. the eye 
and the ear. 

Page 49. ifoier/i-rRobert the Devil was the . 
son of Bertha and Bertramo, a fiend in the form- 
of a knight. Fausts — All that is weird, mys- 
terious, and magical groups itself round the 
story of Faust, who is said to have sold his 
soul to the devil in return for earthly pleasure and 

enjoyment. Artistically modulating .prayer — 

Tickling the ear with religious music in which the 
words Bo not appeal to us so much as the varied 
melody. Dio means ‘ to God and so a hymn or 
prayer to God. The Third Commadment,— “Thou- 
sbalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain ; for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that 
taketh His name in vain.” 

Page 48-49. The dramatic Christianity. ..here- 
tics who dispute it — we pride onrselves on the 
superiority of our Christian belief, and despise 
those who dispute it as heretics (free thinkers). 
But much of our boasted Christianity is little bet- 
ter , than theatre going, appealing to our senses 
with its gas-lit churches, organs, stained-glass win- 
dows and voluptuous music, and to onr emotions 
with its early morning services (matins) anti its 
twilight revival meetings. Revival services were 
very common in Victorian days. They were in- 
tended to revive tbe spiritual life, but too often 
made a morbid appeal to the emotions. We know 
too well what our faith comes to for that — we know 
too well what our religion is worth io suppose it 
capable of making ns follow Christian principles 
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either in public or private life. Incense smoke — 
the burning o£ incense (sweet smelling -herbs and 
spices) is very common in the religions services oE 
the Homan Catholic and High Anglican churches. 
Properly man — the man who looks after the “pro*, 
perties ” or articles required in a play. Lazarus 
at the door step — the fcegger at your door. So call- 
ed from the Lazarus of the parable who 'was laid 
daily at the rich man’s gale. (See Luke. xvi). 
The only holy or Mother church — Ruskin belonged 
to the Evangelical or Low church in his youth, 
and retained certain of its prejudices throughout 
life. He was opposed to the High Church party 
with its priest craft and ritual and its reliance upon 
the sensuous element in religious services. 

Page 51. Chalmers (1780-1847) — was professor 
of Moral Philosophy at St, Andrews and of Divini- 
ty at Edinburgh university. 

Page u2* The last of our great painters — 
the great landscape painter J. M. W. Turner 
( 1775-1851 ). Sleeping kings — famous authors. 
Hades — the abode of departed spirits. 

Page 54. Achilles — the hero of Homer’s epic 
poem, the Iliad. 


Page 55. True kings hate ruling — -Plato in his 
Republic says that the best men do not accept 
office for the sake of money- or honour. Gran 
refiuto”--4he great renunoiation or refusal to take 
office (Danle iii,60} Supposed to refer to Celeslino 
v, etected,Pope in 1294, who resigned five months 

o r ‘ culs V° u a caulel out here—( See 

Henry Iy, Part I,iii,l.) The geographical houn-, 
dories of a State as determined by a river, .like the 
Trent m England or the Rhine in Germany, are 
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not of great importance. Go and he goeth — (Mat- 
thew, viii,9) And count degrees.., equator — we mea- 
sure distance from the equator by degrees of 
latitude. Trae kings or raters of men, says Ras- 
kin, should measure their authority by the extent 
of their subjects love for them. The power of the 
moth and the rust — “ Lay nob up for yourselves 
treasuxes upon earth, where moth and rnBt doth 
-corrupt, and where thieves broak through and 
steal.” fMntthew vi, 10-20.) 

Pape 56. A Fourth order of kings — not moth, 
or rust, or robber kings. Kings who do not 
attach importance to embroidered robes, or armour, 
or the wealth they extort from their subjects. A 
Fourth kind of treasure — wisdom. “Behold, the 
fear of the Lord, that is wisdom : and to depart 
from evil is understanding”. (See Job, xxviii. 
J2-28.) Web— cloth. Athena's shuttle — Athena was 
the Greek goddess of wisdom. Yulcanian force — 
Vulcan was the armourer of the gods in Greek 
mythology. Delphian cliffs — the southern slope of 
Mt Parnassus where the temple of Appollo, the 
<Greek god of the sun, was situated at Delphi. 
Potable— drinkable. 

Page 57. France and England. .. truth — nnder 
•the teaching of Economic “science”, which as- 
sumes that men are actuated by selfish motives 
only, France and England, torn between desire 
and fear, alternately covet each other’s possessions, 
and fear to be deprived of their own. Hence they 
maintain huge standing armies and go to great 
•expense in military preparations. Saif thorns and 
half aspen leaves — half greed and half fear. 

Page 58. A thousand thousand is a million. 
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Page 59. Tonic —invigorating, strengthening 
medicine. Falltn dropsical — fallen sick. 1 otr 
have got its corn laws repealed for if— -The corn, 
laws of 1815 protected the English farmer by for- 
bidding the import of foreign corn until the price 
of English corn had reached 8C/- a quarter. In 
1846 the corn laws wero repealed ns bad harvests 
dn England had made it necessary to import 
foreign corn. Sesame — an oily grain much used 
in the East for making cokes with the addition of 
lemon and honey. Which opens doors — a reference 
<to the charm by which the door oE the robbers’ 
dungeon flew open in the tale of the Forty Thieves 
in the Arabian Fights. Kings' Treasuries— libra- 
ries of good books. A crystalline payment — the 
floor of heaven. Friends, ...evermore — true king; 
find their treasure in the hoarts of their people, 
and do not devote themselves to gathering gold, 
which is no belter than filthy lucre, hut to pro- 
viding libraries and good odneation for their 
subjects, thus turning earrhly kingdoms into a 
heaven on earth. 

Notes on Lecture II— Lilies. 

Page Cl. As the lily among the thorns etc., — see 
Solomon’s Song, ii, 2. The u Likeness of a kingly 
croion have on” — see Milton, Paradise Lost Bk. 
II, 673. 

Page 64. Henry V. (1387-1422), defeated the 
French at the battle of Agincourt, 1415. Shake- 
speare’s play Henry Pwas produced in 1699. In 
it Henry appears os the national hero, the type of 
the noble and patriotic Englishmen. The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona was probably written about 
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1591. It is one of Shakespeare’s earliest come- 
dies.- Valentine, the hero, is the type of a true 
friend and faithful lover. Othello — the Moor of 
Venice, perhaps Shakespeare’s greatest tragedy 
was written about 1604. Othello, a noble, simple- 
minded warrior fulls a victim to the base intrigues 
of lago, who persuades him that bis wife Desde- 
rnona is unfaithful. Othello kills his wife and 
then commits suicide. ConoZanus—the hero of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of that name, written in 
1600. The subject of the play is the ruin of a 
noble life through the sin of Pride. In Julius 
Caisar { 1 60 L ) the titular hero of the play is 
represented by Shakespeare not only ns ambitions, 
but boastful, arrogant, hypocritical and so great 
a believer inJiis destiny that he failed to face the 
fact and to take ordinary precautions to secure 
his own safety. In the play of Antoni / and 
Cleopatra (1608) we see the evil results of vice 
and self-indulgence. Hamlet inFormed by the 
ghost of the murder of his father by his uncle who 
has usurped the throne, suffers “the native .hue of 
resolution to be sicklied over by the pale cast of 
thought”, and remains in a state of painfuHride- 
cision until his death. Romeo the . hero of the 
play Romeo and Juliet (1591) The Merchant of 
Venice was Antonio, who borrowed money from 
Shyloob, the jew for his friend Bassanio, and 
would have paid for his kindness, with bis life 
under the terms of the bond, had it not been for 
the conrage and resource ‘ of Portia, the wife of 
Bassanio, who pleaded his canse before the court, 
disguised ns a youthful lawyer. The Earl of 
Kent in Shakespeare’s play King Lear (1605-6) 
tried to dissuade King Lear from his foolish and 
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• unjust resolution to disinherit his youngest 
’ daughter, Cordelia hut, being rough and un- 
polished and lacking in (act, . he only stirred up 
ike old monarch to greater wrath, and was bani- 
. -shed from the kingdom. 

Page 66. Orlando — the lover of Rosalind in tho 
.•play of As Ton Like, It (1599). Isabella tho 
, heroine of Measure for Measure by her energy 
i and will-power saves her honour and her brother 

• from the designs of tho hypocritical regent Angelo. 
Uermione in the Winter's Tale (1G11) being un- 
justly suspected by her husband Leontes of infi- 
. •delity was cast into prison, and was reported to 

• be dead. She was kept concealed till her daughter 

• Pordita was of -marriageable .ago, when Leontes 
•discovered his mistake, and was reconciled to his 

• wife. Imogen — tho noblest of Shakespeare’s female 
.characters is tho daughter, of Cynxbeline in the 
play of that name (1610). She retains her love 
•for her husband in spite of his unjust suspicion 
cf her, and. his design to havo her put to death. 
Queen Katherine — tho French wife of King Henry 
V. Sylvia- betrothed to Valentine. (Two Gentle- 
men of . Verona). Viola tho heroine of Twelfth 
•Hight ( 1601 ). llosalind daughter of tho 
banished duke in As You Like It. ( 1599-1600). 

- Helena wife of Bertram in All's Well That Ends 
■ Well (1602). Coleridge calls Helena J Shakes- 
"peare’s loveliest character. Virgilia wife of Corio- 
i Janus, remarkable for her gracious ' silence and 
-submission. Ilis one true daughter— Cordelia, who 

• really loved her father, but would not to gain any 
tpersonal advantage make great -profession of love, 
<tThe injuries of the others — Tbe two elder daughters 
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of King Lear were Goneril and Regan, who made- 
great profession of affection tor their father, bat 
treated him with the atmost cruelty and ingrafci- 
tade. The one weakness — jealousy. Emilia— the- 
waiting woman of Desdemonn and wife of the 
villainous lago, was stabbed by her hasband and 
died denouncing his wickedness and Othello’s folly. 

Page 66. The folly and obstinacy of the hus- 
bands — Leontos (in Winter’s Tale) and Posihnmus- 
(in Cymbeline). The patience and wisdom of the- 
wives — flermione and Imogen, In Measure for 
Measure ( 1604)— Angelo, left regent in the sup- 
posed absence of the Duke, promises Isabella to- 
pardon her brother Olandio, who had been conde- 
mned to death for immorality, if she will yield to- 
his embraces. Isabella refuses to sacrifice her 
honour to save her brother, and the situation is 
saved by the intervention of the Duke, who had 
been present all the time disguised ns a friar. In 

f ‘ Coriolanus ” the destroyer of his country — 

Marcius received his surname, Coriolanns, from 
the heroism he displayed nt the capture of the, 
Volscian town oE Coroli. His mother Volnmnia 
advised him to oonceal his haughty patrioinn oon- 
tempt for the common people when seeking elec- 
tion as oonsnl, and to snow them his woands and 
flatter them He promised to act on her advice 
but when bronght face to face with the mob he 
momentarily forgot his promise and spoke to the 
people with anger and contempt. Banished from 
Rome he took refuge among the Volsciana and 
promised to assist them in war against the Romans. 
Appointed general by the king of the Volscians 
he advanced against Rome and took many towns* 
When close io Rome the Romans In alarm sent to 
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him embassy after embassy entreating pardon and 
pity. Bnt ho would listen to none of them. But ' 
when his mother Yolumnta and his wife Virgilia 
■with her two little children come to his tent he 
yielded to their tears and prayers and led his aimy 
back to the country of the Volscians, who in anger 
at his betrayal of their cause put him to di-nth. 
And to hat shall 1 say of Julia,.. ...tricked child — 
Jnlin in tho Ttco Gentlemen of Verona is tho pns- 
sionato and constant lover of the ‘wicked child*' 
Proton?. The patience oj Hero — Hero, daughter oE 
Leonato, and friend of her cousin Beatrice, sliows 
exemplary patience under the false accusation bro- 
ught against hor by the scoundrel Don. John, 
which for n timo separates her from hor betrothed 
lover Clnudio. (Shakespeare, Much Ado about 
Nothing.) The passion of Bcatiice— Tho bright 
and witty Beatrice, cousin of Hero, is by a stra- 
tegcru nindo to fall in love with Benedict, who had 
previonsly been as much opposod to love and 
marriage as herself. Her first advance to Benedict 
takes the form of an appeal to him for chivnlroas 
intervention on behalf of her innocent cousin, Hero. 
The il unlessoned girl* is Portia in the Merchant of 
Venice. Sco Act tit, Sc , 2. Ophelia daughter 
of PoloniuB and botrothed to Hamlet ; has not it 
in her to be her lover’s friend and confident. Lady 
Macbeth persuades her husband to murder king 
Duncan, when ho Is a guest at their castlo, and to 
usurp the throno. Regan and Goncril — tho wickod 
daughters of king Lear. 

Page 67. Bandit JDanmont — the jovial, true- 
hearted border-farmer described in Scott’s novel 
Guy Mannering (1815), Rob Roy — the niok-name 
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/'of ' Robert McGregor, who took the name of 
-Campbell, when the clan McGregor was outlawed 
. by the Scottish parliament in 1662. The hero oE 
Scott’s novel Rob Roy (1818). Claverhouse—o ne 
of the characters in Scott’s novel Old Mortality 
<1816). 

Pagb 68. Flora Maclvor — daughter of Fergus 
Maclvor, the Celtic chief, .in Scott’s novel, Waverley 
t < 1814 ), a romance dealing with the adventures in 
. Scotland of Charles Edward, the Young Pretender. 

- Rose Bradwardine— the daughter oE " Baron 
' Bradwardine, nnd the heroine of Scott’s Waverley . 

Catherine Seyton the heroine of Scott’s novel, The 

• Abbot ( 1820 ). Diana V'ernon — heautiful. and 
talented, the best of all Scott’s heroines. Lilias 

' Redgauntlet— niece of Sir Edward Hugh Redga- 
untlet, a strong supporter of Charles Edward, 
' the Young Pretender in Sir Walter Scott’s novel, 
Redgauntlet ( 1824). Jeanie Deans— half sister of 

• Effie Deans, who bad been abandoned by her lover 
nnd condemend for child murder. Jeanie Deans 

1 -walked all the way from Edinburgh to London 
to plead for her sister. Scott’s Heart of Midlo- 
thian. (ISIS'). Dante's great poem, the Divina 
■ Commedia. His dead lady — Beatrice Portinari for 

- whom • Dante cherished a pure and life-long 
..passion. He first saw, her when she was eight 

- years old. She married a , nobleman named 
\ Simone de * Bardi and died young in’1290. 

PAGE 69. _ Through the ascents- of Paradise— 
in Dante’s Divina Commedia^ the poeb after being 
; -guided through Hell and Purgatory by Virgil, is 
-conducted -through the ascents oE : Paradise by the 
spirit of Beatrice, who represents the wisdom of 
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faith. Dante itos£/ff-—pante > Gnbriol Rosotli (1828- 
1882). Ho was tho moving spirit and chief influence 
among tho Pre-Raphaelites, so onlied by Leigh 
Hunt bccanso thoy found in the painters who pre- 
ceded Raphael ( 1483-1520) rattier than in more 
modern times that troth, sincerity and simplicity 
of inspiration which are characteristic of trao art. 
The early Italian poets — tho title of Rosotti’s first 
volume published in 1861. It was aEtorwards 
entitlod Dante and his Circle . It conlnins a num- 
ber of translations of Italian poets, made almost en- 
tirely from his eighteenth to his twenty second year. 

Page 70. Thxe Christian lover — tho knight of 
Pisa referred to above. His own spiritual... abso- 
lute —the spiritual or religious influence exerted by 
their women over the ancient Greeks was not so 
complete as that of women in Christian times. And* 
romachc — tho devoted wife of Hector son of Priam, 
king of Troy. Hector was the leador of the Tro- 
jans in the war between Greece and Troy describ- 
ed in Homor’s Iliad. The divine yet rejected wisdom 
of Cassandra — a prophetess, daughter of Priam. 
Predicted to tho Trojans their defeat in the war with 
Greece, but was looked upon ns a mad woman and 
closely gnarded, (See Shakespeare, Troilus and 
Oressida , and Aeschylus Agamemnon) Happy Dan* 
sicaa — Daughter of Alcinous, king of tho Phae- 
cians. She was playing at boll with her maidons 
when their merry cries aroused theslooping Ulysses. 
(Homer. Odystiy Bk. VI). Penelope— wife of 
•Odysseus (Ulysses). Waited patiently for her hus- 
band’s return from tboTrojnn war for twenty years, 
Antigone cared for her blind and exiled father 
king Oodipus, and disobeyed the edict of king 
Croon by giving burial to tho body of her brother 
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Poiynices, She committed suicide afterwards to 
escape the penalty of being buried alive. (See 
Sophocles, Antigone). Iphigenia — the daughter of 
Agamemnon. When the Greeks wanted to sail 
against Troy they were detained in Aulis by a calm* 
The soothsayer Onlcbas said this was due to the 
wrath of Artemis because Agamemnon had killed 
a stag in her grove, and that the only means of 
propitiating the goddess was to sacrifice Iphigenia, 
When Iphigenia was on the point of being sacri- 
ficed. Artemis carried her away in a cloud to 
Tauris, where she became the priestess of the god- 
dess. (See Iphigenia at Tun and Iphigenia at 
Aulis by the Greek poet Euripides, B. 0. 480 to 
406). Alcestis — heroine of Enripide's play A Icestis 
(B. 0. 438). Adraetus, husband of Aloestis was 
promised by Appollo deliverance from death if at 
the hour of his death his father, mother or wife 
would die Eor him. Alcestis died in his stead but 
was brought back by Hercules from the lower 
world. 

Chaucer , (1340 — 1400)— Court poet in the reigns 
of Edward III and Richard II. The first great 
English poet whose works are readily intelligible 
to modern renders, his poetry marks the fusion of 
French and English elements in English language, 
and literature. His best known works are Troilus 
and Criseyde and the Canterbury Tales . The Le» 
gend of Good Women which he left unfinished deals 
with ladies who were trne lovers to their incons- 
tant lords. The poem is dedicated to Anne of 
Bohemia, wife of Richard II. Spenser , (1552— • 
1599/— -Author of the Shepherd's Calendar and 
the Faerie Queene. In the latter poem the twelve 
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virtues are represented by twelve knights who 
come seeking adventures to a festival of the Eiry 
Queen. Una represents Truth and Britomart 
Chastity. 

Page 71. One of whose princesses — the daughter 
of Pharaoh who rescued the infant Moses from tho- 
bulrushes and had him educated as her own son. 
(See Exodus, ch, it, 1—10). The Lawgiver of all 
the earth — Moses to whom God deliverd the ten 
commandments. Gave to their, ».woman — Athena- 
was the Greek goddess of power and wisdom. 
She invented the plough, planted the olive tree, 
taught woman the use of the distaff and loom, and 
was the patroness of science, industry and art. She 
has been identified with Nit, the Egyptian goddess 
of wisdom. Merely dressing dolls for us — describ- 
ing women in a fashion remote from the truth. 

Page 73. Ah, wasteful woman etc. — these lines 
by Coventry Patmore (1823 — 1896), author of 
the Angel in the House and other poems, mean the- 
\women, knowing their great influence over men 
should use it only for good,) 

Page 75. A vestal temple — Vesta was the. 
Homan goddess of the hearth. In the houses of 
ancient Rome the hearth was the central part, and 1 
the inmates used to assemble round it daily to tak& 
their common meal. Every Roman household was/ 
therefore in a sense a temple of Vesta. The House- 
hold gods were the spirits of dead ancestors which 
were worshipped by the members.of a Roman family, 
who looked to them for protection. Types of a 
nobler shade and light - the light and rest of heaven. 
Shade as of the rock. — “ The shadow of a great/ 
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rock in a weary land.” (Isaih XXXII, 2.) 
Pharos — light-house; so called from the lighthouse 
'built by Sostratus 0. Onidios for Ptolemy I in the 
island of Pharos, near Alexandria in Egypt. It 
was one of the seven wonders of the world, 450 
feet high and visible at a distance of 100 miles. 

Page 7 G.^°La donna em ehile qualpium al vento 
— woman is light as the feather in the wind. These 
are the words of the famous song in Verdi’s opera, 
RegoUtto . Variable as the shade etc — The quotation 
is from Scott's Marmion cnnto 6, stanza 30. 

O woman ! in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made, — 

"When pam and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou ! 

Page 77. That poet who etc . — Wordsworth, 
1770-1850. The four verses beginning with 
4 ‘ Three years she grew in sun and shower ” are 
taken from a group of short poems by Wordsworth 
entitled Lucy u They describe what has been called 
* the education of Mature.] 

' * . , V ' ' * It 

Page 78. Vital feelings of delight —means the 
instinctive feelings of happiness Nature gives to a 
girl brought up under her influence without any 
improper restraint or check. A countenance in' 
which etc — this . quotation is from Wordsworth’s' 
,poem She teas a Phantom of Delight composed in 
1804 and published in 1807. He himself has told 
•us that it refers to his wife, Mary Hutchinson, 
whom he married in 1802. It desoribes bis con- 
ception of the ‘perfect woman, nobly planned, to 
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warn, to comfort, and command.* The quotation 
means ‘A face which spoke of sweetness and good- 
ness in the past and promised them for the future* 

Page 79. That hitter valley of humiliation — 
refers to the place where Christian encountered 
Apollyon, just before he came to the Talley of the 
Shadow of Death through which he had to pass in 
order to reach the Celestial City. ( Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress.) It means that point in scien-^ 
tific attainment where we realise that we are only * 
on Jhe threshdld of knowledge. To enter. ..reads — f 
to identify herself thoroughly with the scenes from 
history of which she reads, so that she takes the 
same interest and experiences the same emotions 
ns if she had actually been , present when they 
were enacted. 

Page 83. Thackeray— (1811 — 1863.) — a great 
English novelist remarkable^ for tenderness, irony 
and humour. \\ ( oa" v . 

, Page 84. Her household motions etc; — another 
quotation from Wordsworth’s poem, “She was a 
Phantom of Delight.” 

Page 85. This Christian kingdom — spoken 
ironically. 

Page 86. Christ Church — Oxford. Trinity — 
Cambridge. 

Page 87. Joan of Arc — or the Maid of Orleans, 
(1402 — 1431) was a peasant girl living at the 
village of Domremy on (he 'borders of the great 
forest in Lorraine in Frnnce. Believing (bat she 
had a divine mispion to deliver her native land she 
put herself at the head of the French armies and 
succeeded in raising the seige of Orleans, after 
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which the French king was crowned in triumph as 
Charles VII at Rheims. Taken priosner by the 
Dnke oE Burgundy two years aEter this she was 
burnt as a witch at Rouen. 

Page 88. The fairies will not all be banished— 
the forest near which Joan of Aro lived at 
Domremy was said to be haunted by fairies. 
So every place has its genius loci, or spirit oE the 
place. According to what we make of a place so 
will its influence be upon ourselves and our child- 
ren. IE we desecrate and defile the beauties oE 
England with coal mines and factory smoke the 
result will be bad for our children, for if the fair- 
ies of the forest are good and beautiful, the goblins 
of the furnace are bad and terrible. All these 
coal mines and factories seem at first to make ns 
powerful and mighty, but their final result will 
be dust and ashes. Coals of juniper means 
charcoal made by burning the wood of the Juni- 
per tree. The quotation is from the 12 1st psalm, 
“ What shall be done unto thee, false tongue? 
Sharp arrows of the mighty with coals of juniper.” 
The Mersey — the river on which the port of 
Liverpool is situated, flow into the Irish Channel 
on the west const of England. Snoicdon — a moun- 
tain in North Wales. The Menai Straits — between 
North Wales and the island of Anglesea. Glares 
first— is first seen. 

Page 89. That Snowdon .Muses ? Mount 

Parnassus in Greece was famous as one of the chief 
seats of Apollo and the .Muses and an inspiring 
source oE poetry and song. Mount Snowdon, is 
equally beautiful, but we do not associate it with 
poetry and song. Quite the contrary. That Holy - 
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hcad...Acgina— At the end of the Glh and tho beam- 
ing of tbe 5th century, B. C. Acgino was tbo chicE 
seat of Greek art. It is n rocky island in the 
middle of the Saronic gulf. It was called Acgina 
from Aogina,the daughter of the river-god Asopus 
who was carried away lo (ho island by Zous and 
there bore him a son named Aeacus. As the island 
was uninhabited Zeus changed the ants into men 
over whom Acacus ruled. Raskin says that the 
island of Holyhead should from its grandeur and 
beauty have been tbo chief sent of English art, but,’ 
unlike Aegina, it has no temple or scat of learning 
dedicated to wisdom and tbo fine arts. Minerva— 
the Homan divinity of mind or intelligence. Tbo 
Homans identified her with tbo Greek goddess 
Athena. Shall 1 read.,. J54S?*— shall I show you 
wbat progress knowledge and culturo had made 
under tho Bhadow of Mount Snowdon, which ought 
to be like Mt. Parnassus rncrod to the Muses, in 
this Christian country up to tho year 1848? These — 
tbe children on the Welsh mountains in tho neigh- 
bourhood of Snowdon. The pleasant places — like 
Snowdon and Holyhead. 

Page' 9 'i. You cannot baptize.,. Unknown God— 
the meaning of this passage is that English chil- 
dren cannot bo trained os true Christians unless 
they are taught to appreciate the bcautios of Na- 
ture and to make acquaintance with Nature's God. 
An Unknown God— -^See Acts, xvii, 22-23) “Then 
Paul stood in the midst of Mars Hill, and said, Ye 
men of Athens, I perceive that in nil things ye 
are too superstitions. For as I passed by and bo- 
held yonr devotions, I found an altar with this 
inscription, TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. Whom 
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therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I 
onto yon.” 

Page 93. Lord means “ maintainer of laws — 
This is an incorrect derivation. Lord comes from 
Anglo-Saxon, hlafioeard , ‘loaf- warden.’ 

Page 94. Rex and Regina — are two Latin 
words meaning respectively king and gucen. The 
French equivalents areRoi and Heine. The Prince of 
j Peace — the reference is to, Christ (See lsniah, is, 6). 
« For unto ns a child is born, nnto us a son is 
given, and the government shall be upon his shoul- 
dor i and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor The mighty God, The everlasting Fa- 
ther, The Prince of Peace.” 

Page 96. Though it were made of one entire 
chrysolite — though the earth were all turned into 
one precious stone. The refornce is to Othello's 
love for his wife Desdemona, 

“ If heaven would make me such another world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 

I’d not have sold her for it.” 

(Othello, Act, v,so.2) 

The modern chrysolite is a transparent, pale 
yellowish-green stone, brought from the Levant. 
But Shakespeare probably meant the topaz. 

Page 98. Not giving. ..lady — The ‘English 
poet ' is Tennyson. The * lady ’ is .Maud in the 
beautiful lyric “ Come „ into the garden, Maud,” 
which occurs in the poem oE that name, published 
in 1855. “ The Larkspur listens — 1 hear , I hear l 
And the Lily whispers — 1 wait — ” The lover in 
Tennyson’s lyrio represents the flowers of the gar- 
den as waking and 1 sighing for the girl to como 
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into tlie garden. Ruskin uses the fignrc to menn 
the less fortunnto women who sigh for tho loving 
liolp and care o£ their happier sisters — “ flowers 
that have oyes like yonrs, nnd thonghfs like yours, 
aud lives like yours ; which, once saved, you save* 
for ever.” - ' 

Page 99. I am here at the gate alone — Ruskin 
takes the words o£ the lover in Tennyson’s poem 
and applios them to the Lord Christ waiting at the 
gate of bis garden that ho may help all those good 
women who desire to help others, and to diminish 
tho burden o£ sin and suffering in this world. Not 
a Maud, hut a Marehinc — The rofornco is to Mary 
Magdalene to whom Christ appearod first afrer 
his rising from tho dend after she had gone to his 
tomb and found it empty. “ But Mnry stood with- 
out nt the sepulchre weeping : and as she wept, she 
stooped down, and Iookod into tho sepulchre, and 
seoth two angels in white, sitting, tho one at tho 
head, and tho other at tho foot, where tho body of 
Jesus had lain. And they say unto her, Woman, 
why wecpest'thou ? She saith unto them, Bpchuso 
they linvo taken away my Lord, and 1 know uot 
where they havo laid him. And when she had 
thus said, sho turned herself back, nnd saw Jesus 
standing, and know not ihat it was Josus. J <*»us 
saith unto her, Woman, why woepost thou ? whom 
seekest thou ? She, supposing him to be tho gar- 
dener, saith unto him, Sir, if thou have borno him 
benco, tell mo where thou hast laid him, and I will 
lake him away. (John ch. xx,l -18.) The Faxes 
have holes etc . — “And Josus saith unto him,” Tho 
foxc^ have holes, nnd tho birds oE tho air lr-ve 
ne8ls--bul tho Son o£ man hath uot where to lay 
his head. (Matthew, ch. viii,20.) 





